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Pickfords Travel experts have been exploring 
on the continent. From cool hillsides they 
have looked down upon beautiful cities bask- 
ing in the Mediterranean sunshine. They 
have gazed across lakes where snow capped 
mountains are mirrored to perfection. Tey 
have peeped down canals and quaint wind- 
ing streets and have stood in the shadow of 
great Cathedrals and chateaux old in story. 


Not only have they re-discovered the charms 
of Europe but also they have found out 
how reasonably one may spend delightful 
days abroad in interesting places. 


Let their discoveries contribute to your 
enjoyment this Summer. We shall be 
delighted to send you a copy of Pickfords 
Popular Tours or to supply you free of 
charge with any information you may 
desire regarding Inclusive Independent 
Travel (a speciality of ours). 


















Your Holiday 1931 


Here are a few suggestions for your holiday this year, 
inexpensive, delightful and different. 

Bruges - 8days - £3:15:0 Montreux - 9 days £10: 8:6 
Lucerne - 7 days - £9: 2:6 Berlin - - 9 days £15: 7:6 
Lugano - 9 days - £10:19:6 Nice - - 10days £11: 7:6 
Burgenstock 9 days - £10: 7:6 Lucerne &Paris 14 days £13:10:0 
Prices include : Travel tickets, accommodation, 

gratuities to hotel servants andj taxes. 


DAIMLERWAYS 


Luxurious Motor Pullman Tours to French Pyrenees, Italian Lakes, 
Germany and Rhineland, Central Europe, Switzerland, etc. 


Apply for full details to: 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET s-w:1 


(Regent 8021) 
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On Alexandra Rose Day, Wednesday, June 10th, I shall be selling 
a Rose Water Dish and Ewer (illustrated). The Old Kirk con 
gregation worshipped ia St. Giles’ Cathedral for 300 years, ang was 


considered the great National Church of Scotland, corresponding to - 


our Westminster Abbey in London. John Knox is said to have been 
the first minister, and since the Reformation many notable men have 
followed him. ; ; 

I sincerely hope that an Aberdonian or any other Scot wiil let 
the world know that they, too, can be generous; and purchase these 
two precious relics for Scotland on Wednesday, June 10th. 

On the same day I shall also sell a collection of Horn books and 
juvenile literature, the : = 
finest that has come 
into the market, and 
keen competition to 
secure the same is ex- 
pected. It is believed 
to be one of the largest 
collections of juvenile 
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The Edinturyh Old Kirk Dish and Ewer. 
literature in thé world. Nearly all the specimens in the collection are 
in perfect state, and almost every item is separately and beautifully 
bound. The 2,000 odd books are at these Galleries. 

This unique collection will create great interest in U.S.A., bui it 
is hoped to keep them in the Homeland. They will be sold en bloc, 
like the Wetherfield clocks, and I reserve the right to sell by private 
treaty before the sale on Alexandra Day. The collection can be 
glanced at, but not scanned, any day, 10 to §. A wonderful picture 
by Van Dyck, “The Crucifixion,” is also on view. This has a most 
interesting history, and it is hoped it will be secured for the new 
Liverpool Cathedral. ‘Tapestries will include four fine panels from 
a Continental source which have hung for three centuries in a chateau 
near Toulouse. The figures are life size. 
high, and represent the Story of Judith. 
take the opportunity to include property in the June sales. 


plate. Fortnightly sales of antique furniture, pictures, china, ete. 


HURCOMB’S GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


Top end of DOVER STREET. ’Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 


“A Child’s | 
Needless Tear 


is a bloodstain 
on the face of Creation.”’ 





ANY little children are suffering from 
M vicious wrongs. Whatever the cause 
—hbrutality, poverty, neglect, or sheer 
ignorance—the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has its 
well-tried methods for combating it. 





The Society is changing tears to smiles. Every 
day, no less than 300 little ones are being helped. 
The Society’s great aim 1s 


An Endurable Life for 
every Child in the Land. 


It needs your help. Will you support this 
great work ? 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION NOW to 
Director William J. Elliott, The ‘National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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‘Gateways of the 
World—(2) 


In every continent there is an inner door. Here _ 
and there on the sea coast is some river-mouth, 
some harbour, which invites the stranger to come 
to closer touch with the unknown land. 


| In Africa there are the Nile and the Congo; in | 
_ China the Yang-tse; in North America the St. 


| Lawrence; in South America the Amazon; in 
Australia the wonderful harbour of Sydney. 


| In each and all of these the Bible Society is doing 
_ its work, ministering to the newcomers and itself 
| passing into the land beyond to take to all whose 
home it is the Scriptures in their own form of 
speech. 


At every gateway you will find the Guide. 





The Tapestries at 13ft. 4iu. | 
Intending vendors should , 


Auction sales every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, Sheffield | 





THEN -S:-P-C:C 


| 
; 
| Will you help in this work > 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by | 
the Secretaries, | 


"BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


| 
| 


| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















DR. BARNARDOS 
HOMES 





Once destitutc— 
Barnardo’s are making a man cf himt 


24,000 meals have to be provided every day for the 
Barnardo Family of over 8,000 boys and girls and babies. 


Will you send them 
HALF-A-CROWN 


for food ? 


Cheques and Orders, payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


Food Fund ” and crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, 22 


Barnardo House, 


London, E. |. 


Stepney Causeway, 
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SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Wen pity such patience? Only ‘“* LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft 

W ene and Pyjamas give such continuous wear and. smart- 
ness ... as this Scot evidently knows. tps wr Men's 
ane combine style and service in’ the most practical way. 
Loo FOR THE | SOLDBY LE DING HOSIERS, 
REGISTERED TAB. OUTFITTERS AND STORES. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 


COOH eee 








58M), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your = 


SicOQ 


nearest retailer and descriptive literature. > 








PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation of a 
pipe of good tobacco’ new 
hopes are born and life’s little 
problems are viewed in their true 


perspective. 


1/07 


PER OUNCE 





N.C.T.2 








For a moment it seemed that 
there couldn’t be—there was no 
drag or pull on the face. But 
the lathering was done with 





Write for a 
FREE SAMPLE 
or get it from 
your chemist in 
a big 1/6 tube. 


Made by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


That is what made the difference. 
You were not accustomed to such 
perfect preparation of the beard. 











Pee . ia) 
+ COUPON. 
i To Euthymol, 113 C. 50, Beak Street, London, W.1. 
. Please send me enough Shaving Cream FREE to last a week. 
Name 
CT ek ee See eee peta 
Block letters please. 





Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 
Entextain. Your Guests 
L My paper 


fe 
de! 









in ocolete biscunts ure 
appreciated. For 


Sanlite un and attractiveness 


choose... 


- CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
: ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 














No. 7. 
ADVERTISING. No. 6. 

Again, what is advertising’s proper place? The 
publishing houses’ list of books in the Spectator is 
undoubtedly the right thing in the right place, and 
the steamship companies’ announcements on page 2 
of The Times, or the lovely houses for sale on the 
back page of the same, or Messrs. Christie’s auctions 
a l i fi e t i m e or a hundred and one other advertisements that 

" constitute news. This we believe is the touchstone— 


: is it news ? News that we want to read and know 
Heal’s have now made 


beds for five generations | 
of custom ets, 1810-1 931 in season and out of season whether we want to hear 


They should make yours, it or not. Modern advertising has undoubtedly 


a . “ journalism, turning it from a_ profession 
Bedding. into a trade. When we compare the London evening 


5 papers of thirty years ago, the Westminster, the 
HH E a L NS Pall Mall, with what we get to-day we again feel 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD.,W.1 with Dr. Inge that whilst the Roman Empire was 


where to find, but that is not forced on our attention 





destroyed by outer barbarians, we breed our own. 








There are still a few honourable exceptions who 
have not made money the measure of all things, but 
they are few and are having a hard fight to keep 


their heads above water. We are told that the 
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newspaper would cost us 6d. a copy without the 
advertising. Well they could cut down some expense 
by employing journalists at a moderate salary who 
can write, instead of paying absurd sums of money 
to tennis flappers and boxers and cricketers who 
OF CHOICE FLAVOUR 
AND DELIGHTFUL AROMA 
James Lyle and Co. specially recommend their 
“Celebrated CLUB BLEND.” It 
is fragrant, choice, and moderately 9] / 10 rid 
riced. 


Also “ His Qkeleaay’s Blend.” Per lb. 3 /6 


Please state with order whether Whole 
or Ground. 
PURE CHINA TEA. Try our finest blend of 
Souchong recommended by the late 
Sir Andrew Clark and supplied to the 4 / 4 per 
Royal College of Physicians. * 
Write for our new brochure on Coffee and Tea. 


James Lyle 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


cannot. And they could make their papers smaller 
and leave out the gossip, the comic strip, and other 
padding with which they are filled. The high quality 
of the B.B.C. programme proves beyond a per- 
adventure that we do appreciate decent stuff when 
we can get it, and the ready sale of Dean Inge’s 
“Outspoken Essays” and Sir James _ Jeans, 


ig 


** Universe Around Us,” which a bookseller tells us 
sold like a novel, shows we desire and deserve 


something better than the Daily Press is giving us. 





HLM. 
ai oo 


Savile Row, Wii 


Established 1811 Telephone: Regent 7521 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


By 
Appointment 
to 





Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial. 


| 
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News of the Week 


Geneva 
VHE European Commission of the League of Nations 
appointed to consider the scheme for the closer 
federation of Europe has met at Geneva, and been in 
Session alternately with the Council of the League. We 
deal in a leading article with subjects before them. The 
subject uppermost in every mind was the proposed 
Austro-German Customs Union. The Council unani- 
mously passed the motion of H.M.’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that the proposal should be submitted to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice for an 
urgently needed opinion upon whether the Union would 
be legal or in conflict with the Treaty of St. Germain and 
subsequent protocols which lay down the inviolability of 
Austria’s independence. Herr Curtius for Germany 
entered his protest against the reference being made under 
Article XI of the Covenant of the League, as though the 
proposals were “ calculated to disturb peace.” 


Mr. Henderson, we are glad to say, has been invited to 
preside over the Disarmament Conference next year. On 
Tuesday, in asking the European Commission to appoint 
a Committee on Procedure he took the opportunity to 
make a speech that deserved to be taken very seriously 
by the delegates present, for it was extremely sensible and 
conciliatory. He pointed out the economic difficulties 
common to all countries, emphasizing one of their causes, 
namely, that people were asked to pay in gold, which 
they had not got, their debts for loans or goods, while 
they had all the time goods and products with which they 
could pay, but which they cannot sell. He insisted that 
only by international co-operation could this deadlock 
be removed. He also supported President Hoover's 
condemnation of armaments, and foresaw great advantages 
if success attended the Disarmament Conference. He was 
face to face with the Russian delegate, whom he solemnly 
assured that Europe had no schemes for fighting Russia, 
with whom all wished to live peaceably, trusting to the 
observance of obligations. He was right to lose no chance 
of saying so, but M. Litvinoff was presumably unimpressed, 
for he knows perfectly well that no country wants to fight 
his, that the accusation is only made by him and his 
colleagues to incite their people to militarist fervour, and 
to distract them from their misery. He knows, too, 
whether he has been newly converted, or not, to any 


notion of observing international obligations. 
* x * * 


The B.S. 

The first annual general meeting of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements was held on Tuesday under the 
chairmanship of Mr. McGarrah, and the representatives 
of the twenty-four banking groups or banks of issue which 
are shareholders approved the annual report. The most 
interesting feature of the report is the section dealing 
with the work of the Bank in promoting co-operation 
between central banks, eliminating unnecessary conver- 
sions from one currency~into another and uni e ‘essary 
physical movements of gold. In all these directions the 
co-ordinating activities of the Bank have been remarkably. 
successful. The balances of central banks and govern- 
ments with the Bank have risen considerably, and a great 
deal of use has been made of the facilities which it offers. 
One particularly useful function which the Bank has 
performed is to bring about regular meetings of central 
bankers and banking experts from many countries. It 
seems likely to contribute even more than was expected 
to the smooth working of the world’s financial system. 

* * * * 
Parliament 

On Thursday, May 14th, the Prime Minister made 
a statement on British airship policy. The shadow of 
the destruction of the ‘R101’ and with it of the best 
human knowledge of the subject that we possessed, 
hung over the House. Sir Samuel Hoare, an ex-Air 
Minister, and Sir John Simon, whose capacious brain 
absorbed great knowledge in the course of the inquiry 
that he conducted, both spoke in approval of the Govern- 
ment’s general intention; that is, to build no more 
airships at present; to keep the station at Cardington 
going as a nucleus establishment ; to keep other masts 
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in repair; to put our remaining ship, the ‘R100,’ into 
good condition, and let her be used for short flights 
to test the results of scientific experiments and of experi- 
ments with models, and for keeping a crew in training. 
This is a cautious scheme which will make it difficult 
to keep pace with other nations, but we accept it as 
probably the wisest in the circumstances. 
* * * * 

On Friday, May 15th, the Commons discussed our 
telephones on the Post Office Bill. The Assistant Post- 
master-General gave a rosy account of development 
up to now and expected to spend over thirty millions 
in development over the next three years. The critics, 
led by Lord Wolmer, a game-keeper turned poacher, 
rated the Government less heartily than the whole 
system, which leads directly to high charges. There 
was nothing new in the criticism, for the State is already 
known to be naturally at its worst where initiation and 
adaptation are needed, and since the work is done by 
men doubly “ sheltered ” both from foreign competition 
and, under a strict monopoly, from competition at 
home, and working at ‘the Government stroke,” the 
costs and the output inevitably compare ill with those of 
any private or competing enterprise. 

* * * * 

On Monday Russian iniquities were the subject of 
questions and of the debate on the Foreign Office vote. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had nothing really new to say 
in attack, nor the Government anything new to say in 
defence. The Prime Minister condemned Moscow as 
bitterly as anyone for breaking every agreement and 
dishonouring every pledge. But the Government says 
complacently that it does not matter. We disagree 
there, though we agree that we could gain mighty little, 
except perhaps in self-respect, by refusing to have a 
nest of people, who declare that their object is to ruin 
us, openly and diplomatically installed here, rather than 
driven underground. Mr. MacDonald devoted much 
of his speech to twitting Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
having so long and so patiently given recognition when 
he was at the Foreign Office. Nobody attempted to 
defend Moscovite morality; for there is no defence. 
The danger of their propaganda is probably greater in 
India than elsewhere. The danger of the vast and 
increasing armed forces of Russia was only hinted at in 
Mr. MacDonald’s references to Germany’s nearness to 
Russia on the map. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday leave was refused for the introduction of 
a Hospital Lotteries Bill. We dislike interference with 
liberty ; we distrust efforts to legislate in moral matters ; 
but having watched the change in our country as its 
national vice has ceased to be the more generous one of 
drinking and become the meaner one of trying to get 
something for nothing by gambling, we are glad that 
Parliament would not take action that would encourage 
gambling at a moment when the country is obsessed by 
the unwholesome Irish gamble for huge stakes. We also 
rejoice that the British hospitals and their supporters 
should still base their work on Christian charity and 
benevolence rather than on the shifting sands of the 
gambler’s excitement. The House turned from this to 
consider the proposed national gamble of the Land Values 
Taxation on the motion for the second reading of the 
Finance Bill. 

* * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain opened the attack vigorously, exposing 
the anomalies of the Bill and the inconsistencies between 
the effects threatened and those at which such legislation 
as the Town and Country Planning Bill aimed. He 
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accused the Government of dishonestly’ seeking under g 
finance Bill political objects which they would not frankly 
disclose. The President of the Board of Trade took , 
the defence, but had:to make excuses for not attemptiny ty 
improve the economic position by pleading that the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance and {hy 
Economy Committee had not yet reported. Then cang 
the chief interest of the day, Sir John Simon’s speech, 
He spoke of the radical differences between the preset 
Bill and that of Mr. Lloyd George in 1909, and rouse 
great laughter and cheering by his references to the Liber 
leader’s position to-day. Though the Solicitor-Generg| 
claimed that the differences between the Bills showed hoy 
the Government ‘had profited by experience, Sir John; 
condemnation of the Bill was: unanswerable. 
* * * * 


Sir Henry Buckingham, whose knowledge and exper. 
ence of Income Tax administration are very wide, spoke 
forcibly upon the proposed changes, which would cep. 
tralize administration in Somerset House and inevitably 
lead to more and more bureaucracy. On Wednesday, in 
the Upper House, Lord Trenchard, Lord Plumer and 
Lord Lloyd raised questions of administration in the 
Middle East, which they all know well. Lord Passfield 
was reassuring about our control of policy there but would 
not commit the Colonial Office to any change of admin- 
istration. The Lower House returned to the Franchise 
Bill, and by a majority of only thirty-six passed a ney 
Clause abolishing plural voting. 

. *  * ek 
The National Liberal Federation 

At the meeting of the National Liberal Federation held 
at Buxton on May 15th, Mr. Lloyd George made a brilliant 
speech in defence of his Parliamentary tactics and carried 
his audience enthusiastically with him. What they may 
have thought the next morning if they read it over in cold 
print which gave them time to discover inconsistencies or 
to reflect upon some results that might follow his pro- 
posals, we cannot say. But it was certainly a rousing 
platform declamation. The result was that those who 
do not approve of being led at the tail of the Labour cart 
were completely defeated on their motion “ reaffirming the 
need for the absolute and unfettered independence of the 
Party.” The amendment, which was carried, “ reaffirmed 
the absolute and unfettered independence of the Party”: 
a pretty distinction full of irony to amuse the outsider, 

* x * * 
India 

Simla now waits for London to fix a date for the resump- 
tion of the Round Table Conference. India’s fears that 
it may not be the very earliest possible date are the more 
unfortunate in that one of the most hopeful features of 
last week’s informal conference was the impatience of its 
members to get to business again. It would be a sad 
pity to damp such valuable zeal. It is gratifying to 
hear of the excellent impression produced on the Indian 
leaders by the new Viceroy. His predecessor, Lorl 
Irwin, in a speech last week to the British-Indian Asso- 
ciation, reviewed the issues at stake with tempered and 
judicious optimism, laying wise emphasis on the element 


of inevitability in the present crisis. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s  fire-eating still wins applause from 
certain sections of the Press: Ancient Pistol was 


always a favourite with the pit. The unrest in Burma 
is becoming a serious irritant. More reinforcements are 
arriving there, but the Government has decided not to 
declare martial law. Even the reassuring knowledge that 
Nature will enforce an amnesty with the rains in June 
cannot dispel a suspicion that. the authorities should have 
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shown more enterprise and less complacency during the nothing with the land yet from lack of funds. The Gold- 
past month. . i ‘ smiths’ Company has now set an example by generously 


International Currency Reform 

With the statesmen of Europe consulting together at 
Geneva for the economic recovery of their continent, 
the moment might be ripe for the introduction of some 
measures to control the vagaries of gold-standard 
currencies. Lord D’Abernon’s letter in The Times of 
Tuesday is therefore timely. In order to restore pur- 
chasing power and stimulate business, he suggests joint 
inflation back to the price level of 1926 or 1928, which 
might be carried out “by the great central banks of 
the world, by extensions of large amounts of credit 
to the respective Governments, for immediate expenditure 
on schemes of national development.” Such suggestions 
are in line with a good deal of modern economic theory, 
and there is also a block of opinion among statesmen, 
including many young British politicians, which would 
be in favour of this or some similar plan. It is, unfor- 
tunately, a matter which will concern Governments 
rather than the banks. _ It is, therefore, political jealousies 
and weaknesses that would be likely to wreck such a 
scheme as financiers might approve. 

* * * * 

The Wheat Conference 

The Wheat Conference which is being held at the 
invitation of Canada opened in London on Monday. 
Mr. Howard Ferguson, the High Commissioner for 
Canada, in his opening speech to the delegates of eleven 
countries, confined himself to generalities about the 
seriousness of the situation, and divided the subject 
into two sections. The first problem to be faced is the 
disposal of the present greatly swollen surplus stocks, 
the second to arrange marketing schemes for the future. 
He also spoke of the necessity of paying a remunerative 
price to the producer, and seemed to suggest com- 
pensations to the consumer in the shape of increased 
purchasing power for manufactured goods. We hope 
this does not mean that the negotiations will be concerned 
principally with the fixing of prices. For the present 
they will be carried on in private, but public sessions 
are to be held again later. 

* * * * 


Miners’ Wages 

The negotiations between the Cabinet, the Miners’ 
Federation and the Mining Association were temporarily 
suspended, but are to begin again. The International 
Labour Conference at Geneva will very soon be called upon 
to decide the question of a Convention to limit inter- 
nationally the hours of work in mines. Any maximum 
which is likely to be fixed, however, will probably exceed 
seven hours per day, and the Acts suspending this limit 
in this country expire this July. The negotiations at 
present seemed to have reached a deadlock, for the Mining 
Association refused to discuss the question of wages 
except by districts, and the Miners’ Federation refused 
to discuss hours without wages. It seems to us that 
the Association might well discuss the question of a 
minimum wage on a national basis, while leaving the 
actual wages to be paid to be fixed in each district 
separately. If this could be done, the Federation might 
find it difficult to put their demands too high, since to 
do so might lead to the disregarding of their demands 
by the districts, a situation which has already arisen 
with regard to hours alone. 

* * * * 

London University 

The University of London acquired a fine Bloomsbury 
site for its headquarters some years ago, but has done 


offering £50,000 towards the building fund. The money 
is to be first devoted to the University library, a large and 
valuable collection that is now most inconveniently 
housed among the administrative offices at South Ken- 
sington, and is therefore very little used. The Gold- 
smiths’ Company a generation ago gave the library a 
famous Economic collection, and is naturally concerned 
for the proper disposal of the books. 
* * * * 

Lord Beauchamp, the Chancellor, who lately returned 
from a tour of the American universities, said at the 
London graduation ceremony last week that he wished 
to see our rich men endowing our universities on some- 
thing like the American scale. Lord Beauchamp over- 
looked the fact that the rich American pays very modest 
taxes, and can well afford to be a pious donor to seats of 
learning. Probably, too, the founding or aggrandise- 
ment of universities has become, in the United States, a 
fashion that no millionaire can ignore. Our own univer- 
sities have happily shared in the golden stream of American 
munificence. The outlook here for pious doners is none 
too hopeful, if Mr. Snowden’s views are to prevail. The 
universities are constrained to look rather for more State 
and municipal assistance. Already the London County 
Council contributes handsomely to London University 


funds. 
* * * * 


The End of ‘‘ Solitary Confinement ”’ 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Clynes, by Statutory 
Rule under the Prison Act of 1898, has finally abolished 
the preliminary fortnight which every man condemned 
to hard labour has hitherto had to spend in solitary 
confinement. The value of humane treatment and 
association in prison work has been conclusively proved 
by the success of the reforms carried out by the Prison 
Commissioners recently. It was time that this form 
of punishment, which is known to have definitely bad 
results on the character of the prisoner, should disappear 
from what we are beginning to look upon as a truly 


‘* reformatory ”’ system. 
* * & * 


By-Election 

The result of the by-election in the Ogmore (Glamorgan) 
division, caused by the death of Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, 
can give little satisfaction to the Labour Party. Mr. 
Edward Williams (Labour), although he was opposed only 
by a Communist, Mr. J. R. Campbell, polled only 19,356 
votes, and his opponent received the surprisingly large 
number of 5,219. The total poll was only 24,475, as 
compared with 40,393 at the last election. The unusual 
success of the Communist seems to be due partly to the 
fact that Mr. Campbell is an unusually strong candidate 
after the damage which he did to the Labour Government 
in 1924, and partly to the factor which also accounts for 
the low poll, general disgust with the present course of 
polities in a community which includes a large number of 
unemployed. The contrast between the success of the 
Nazis and Communists in Germany and such following 
as Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Campbell can show, is one 
more welcome proof that both Englishmen and Welshmen 


are slow to listen to counsels of despair. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 14th, 1931, War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}; on Wednesday weck, 102{; a year ago, 102%, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 963; on 
Wednesday week, 94}; a year ago, 90. Conversion Loan 
(8} per cent.) was on Wednesday 83$; on Wednesday 
week, 82; a year ago, 78}- 
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Empire-citizenship and World-citizenship 


[The country has been shocked by the fact that for some days past 
the Dairy Express has thrust upon its readers a fierce attack upon 
the League of Nations. It has tried to pour scorn upon the League’s 
tntentions and on its powers for good. It has tried to persuade its 
readers that this country should, in cultivating more intensive co-opera- 
tion within the British Empire, lead the Empire in dissociation — 
the League. With the other leading London weekly papers, the NEw 
STATESMAN AND NatTIon, the WEEK-END REVIEW and TIME AND 
TIvE we have agreed to-day to publish our independent protests against 
a doctrine which we all believe to be most mischievously conceived.] 


E debated last week whether the attempts to 
discredit the League of Nations were worthy of 
attention at length, and decided that two paragraphs in 
our “‘ News of the Week ” would suffice. Reflection has, 
however, made us change our views. If a serious effort 
is to be made by the popular Press to prejudice the 
British electorate against the League of Nations it is as 
well for those who are working for international 
co-operation to explain why they regard the task to 
which they have set their hands as the greatest in the 
world. And we readily admit that no concert of 
Powers will be satisfactory until it includes all nations ; 
for that reason we look to the day when the United 
States and Russia, the two chief non-members, will be 
represented. That day may be far off, and in the 
meantime half a loaf is better than no bread, especially 
when the half-loaf is such a substantial one. 


We shall try to be entirely fair to those who differ 
from us. We gladly recognize the sincerity of Lord 
Beaverbrook and those who share his views in their 
desire to advance the interests of the British Empire by 
every possible means. But we differ from them 
fundamentally in their conception of world organization 
and in the methods to be pursued. 

The views of those who would withdraw from Europe 
and who look across the oceans for salvation appear to 
be as follows. They say that Europe is in a state of 
grave unrest, that France is obsessed by pre-War 
Chauvinism, that economic nationalism is everywhere 
rampant, that Italy is looking for a larger place in the 
sun for herself, that Germany is determined sooner or 
later to upset the settlement of Versailles, in fine, that 
the nations of Europe have learnt nothing from the 
War and are determined only to consider their own 
interests. According to these critics of the League every 
nation would like to adopt the motto of Sinn Fein, 
“Ourselves alone.” Much of this is only too true, but 
apparently their solution is to throw up the sponge so 
far as international co-operation is concerned and to 
leave Europe to stew in its own juice. Though how a 
Europe in chaos, in an inter-dependent world, would 
advance British interests is not clear to those who 
disagree with them. Quite sincerely, they regard 
enthusiastic workers for the League of Nations and 
world co-operation as “‘ mushy and spineless ”’ idealists 
(we take the phrase from the Daily Express) who should 
not be allowed to be at large. 

The opponents of the League want to turn the British 
Empire, if we understand them aright, into a World 
State protected by high tariff walls, occupying a fifth of 
the land surface of the globe, which would seek to exclude 
the foreigner so far as possible and would seek to “* buy 
British ” all the time. The’ British Empire in their 
view should be self-contained and could afford to ignore 
the rest of the world. Ideas such as these have a strange 
ring of the ‘eighties in the last century when the Imperial 
Federation League captured the imagination of many. 
They are inspired by a pre-War state of mind and ignore 
the lessons of the last fifty years and show a lamentable 


ignorance of all that the League has achieved in Europe 
since 1920. 

Nothing that has happened since the Empire Crusade 
was started justifies the view that the Free States of the 
British Commonwealth have any intention of adopting g 
policy of Empire Free Trade. The most cherished 
privilege implied in Dominion Status, which is now the 
axis round which our Imperial relations revolve, is fiseq] 
autonomy. As the rest of the world increasingly byys 
raw products from the nations within the Britis; 
Commonwealth, as they are doing, it cannot fy 
supposed that the Dominions and India will refuse jy 
return to buy what they require, in the nature of wholly 
or partly manufactured goods, from their customers, 
This is not to say that we think Great Britain should 
not seek to develop her Empire trade ; far from it. She 
has lost much trade in the past by old-fashioned methods 
and a lack of readiness to recognize changing conditions, 
as the various reports published of late by returning 
trade investigators show. 

Instead of the motto “ Buy British ’*:we would prefer 
to substitute the phrase used in connexion with the 
British Exhibition in Argentina, ‘‘ Support those who 
support you.” If an Argentine business man, a Danish 
farmer, or a Dutch bulb grower desires to spend his 
money in Great Britain, we see no valid reason why he 
should be discouraged. The non-British twenty shillings 
is just as valuable to the British exporter as twenty 
shillings received from, say, the French-Canadian, the 
West African negro, or the Dutch South African. 

The “get out of Europe” enthusiasts, apart from 
advocating economic nationalism in the British Common. 
wealth, also desire close co-operation between the 
United States and ourselves, a policy which has always 
been very dear to the heart of the Spectator. But if 
they think that the United States would enter into some 
exclusive alliance or understanding with the British 
Commonwealth they are singularly ill-informed as to 
American intentions. The day for sectional alliances has 
gone, and the United States would never reverse its 
policy to suit a section of the British people. 

We care for the welfare of the British Commonwealth 
just as much as those who are opposed to co-operation 
with the League of Nations, but we think that its best 
welfare lies within the League. There is nothing incom 
patible between 100 per cent. enthusiasm for the British 
Commonwealth and 100 per cent. enthusiasm for the 
League. This fact seems so obvious to us that we should 
have thought that its repetition was hardly necessary. 
Peace is a major British interest, and how throwing 
Europe into chaos would benefit our Empire we cannot 
understand. 

If Great Britain were seriously to contemplate 4 
policy of withdrawing from the councils of Europe, 
and even if such a consummation were practicable, 
which we deny, the future would be very dark. All 
the effort which has been consecrated to building up 
the machinery of world co-operation since 1919 would 
be sacrificed and further war would be _ inevitable. 
Europe wants Great Britain just as much as Great 
Britain wants Europe. Providence has placed us in 
a key position, however much some people may regret 
the fact. This island is within twenty minutes’ flying 


distance of the continent of Europe, a distance which 
is constantly shrinking, thanks to scientific advance. 
As Professor André Siegfried said at Oxford last week, 
‘“‘a Europe without Britain is utterly incomplete, and 
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from the French standpoint, any movement which 
yould estrange Great Britain from Europe would be 
deeply regrettable. If a United States of Europe is 
tobe established one day, Great Britain must take her 
share in that great triumph.” 

Great Britain occupies a key position. We have a 
footing in both worlds, and just as perhaps in some 
ways Canada acts as a bridge between Great Britain 
and the United States, and seeks to interpret the one 
to the other, so Great Britain serves as a bridge between 
the old world and the new. We have our responsibilities 
to each, but these two allegiances are not exclusive. 
Two thousand years ago a man’s patriotism was confined 
to the city or district in which he dwelt. The world 
has got past that stage. 

We who are citizens of world Empires have seven or 
eight allegiances: to the county in which we were 
born; to the country or province in which that county 
js situated ; to the country or group of countries of 
which we are citizens; to the cultural or linguistic 


sub-section of the human race to which we belong, 
in our ease the English-speaking world, (in this we 
have already outstepped the frontiers of political alle- 
giance, for both the Americans and ourselves are subjects 
of King Shakespeare, to use Carlyle’s phrase, which has 
never been bettered) to Europe, and there is nothing 
incompatible between being a good citizen of your 
own country and a good European, and finally to the 
world. 
we think there is nothing incompatible between our 


We differ from the Empire crusaders in that 


duties as citizens of the British Commonwealth and 
our duties as citizens of the world. The opponents of 
a world organization apparently are ready to admit the 
first three or four of these allegiances, but they refuse 
to go further. They welcome apparently an attempt to 
unite the Australian aboriginal, the Dutch-South African 
back-veldter, the Maltese shopkeeper, and the French- 
Canadian lumberman with us. But a similar attempt 
to unite Britons and their next door neighbours, the 
Danes or the Dutch, fills them with horror. 


Europe 


ENEVA is this week once more the most interesting 
scene in the world. The mectings of the Assembly 
generally far surpass those of the Council of the League 
of Nations in picturesque and dramatic appeal. But 
there is added to the importance of the present session 
of the Council the session of the European Commission, 
M. Briand’s particular child now recognized as an 
institution of the League. It is right and proper that it 
shold be “within the framework” (according to 
modern jargon) of the League, and we trust that no 
extra-European members will grudge it its place there 
or believe that any Federation of European States that 
may arise from it will give them any cause to fear that 
Europe wants to monopolize the League, its powers, or 
its influence in any sense or degree. 

M. Briand, coming very tired and hot-foot from 
tendering his resignation as Foreign Minister of France 
upon his defeat by M. Doumer at Versailles, was most 
warmly welcomed. It is said that he has lost prestige 
by allowing himself to be put up for the Presidency of the 
Republic and suffering defeat. Mr. Henderson spoke 
affectionately but rather tactlessly in that manner. 
We do not believe that it is true, not, at any rate, at 
Geneva. His work has been closely watched, and his 
influence deeply felt there too long among his colleagues 
to let them be seriously affected in their regard for him 
by an hour’s voting and cross-voting on the question 
whether he should work at the Elysée or at the Quai 
dOrsay ; for that is one way of reading the election, 
even if his resignation is to be accepted. His European 
Commission promptly wiped off from its agenda the 
burning question of the proposed Austro-German Zoll- 
verein; and then proceeded to discuss it indirectly. 
The views expressed there and in the Council to which it 
was remitted were those we expected. Herr Curtius 
saw no better way of making a start towards the Federa- 
tion desired by M. Briand than for two States to make 
their bilateral fiscal agreement to which the accession 
of other States would be welcomed. M. Briand wanted 
to sce first a broader or solider basis of agreement on 
which to build, and, as in duty bound, he reminded the 


Cominission of the clauses of the inviolable Treaty of 


Versailles and of the subsequent relevant agreements 
concerning Austria’s independence. Dr. Schober had a 
neat counter to this. Those Powers that had insisted 
on Austria undertaking never to allow her independence 
to be violated, thereby bound themselves to refrain from 


deflowering it by interfering with her liberty to make 
a Customs Agreement. There was no opposition to the 
proposal originally made when the scheme first came 
to light, that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice should pronounce upon its legality. While it 
remains sub judice there are proposals offered by the 
French for consideration in regard to loans and marketing 
of produce. We are a little suspicious of a loan dangled 
before Austria in her hour of need, and we want to see 
the Bank for International Settlement allowed a chance 
of displaying its ability to help all Europe by directing 
the financial relations of the Governments. The pro- 
posals for marketing the grain of exporting countries 
are in harmony with the hopes of France’s friends of the 
Little Entente. We shall say no more of that until 
we know the results of the Wheat Conference now 
sitting in London. 

So far, then, the tempers at Geneva are far more 
unruffled than we feared they might be: and we hope 
that the peoples concerned will consider calmly how 
they can help the solution of the problems for the general 
advantage. The proposed Zollverein sounds to the 
French like a menace, because the word has meant to 
them the consolidation of the German Empire. It 
does not to us, who would dearly like to see a British 
Imperial Zollverein if there was the slightest chance of 
the Dominions allowing us to have one, and if it entailed 
no further barriers to trade with the rest of our customers. 
Between Austria and Germany it would undoubtedly 
be one step nearer to political union, but it does not 
follow that they would take a further step. The 
Austrians, unless in desperation through the economic 
absurdities entailed by the geographical carving of the 
Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, are most unlikely 
to allow their strong individuality to be swallowed up 
by anyone. Except for language there is little in 
common between the Danube and the Spree. But 
Austria and Germany have the right to propose the peace- 
able revision of any important Treaty, so, whatever the 
judgment of the Permanent Court, they need not despair 
of their Customs Union. Great Britain certainly should 
not oppose the breaking down of any tariff barrier there, 
any more than she disapproved of the Customs Unions 
between Rumania and Yugoslavia and between Latvia 
and Estonia. Nor should she object to the proposed 
fiscal agreement of the countries of the Little Entente. 
We say that all these are to the good both as facts and 
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examples, even if a group threatens at first to put up 
tariffs yet higher against outsiders. We do not believe 
that those tactics would last long. Every country with 
treaties containing most-favoured-nation clauses should 
refuse to be denied their advantages wherever they exist. 
These advances move terribly slowly, but it is possible 
that there may soon be proposed many small steps 
towards changes recommended by every economic 


EE 
Conference of European States held since the War, and 
so far carried out by none of them. If the Origin op 
the hastening of these steps can in future be traced 
back to this session of the Council, it will be a fruitfyl 
session, and it behoves Great Britain to encourage 
every faltering step along the road to free exchange, 
of which she has been so long almost the lonely cham. 
pion. 


Ramblers and the Countryside 


URING the Whitsuntide holidays an experiment is 

taking place in Derbyshire which will be watched by 

the rest of Great Britain with interest, especially by those 
who care for the preservation of the countryside. 

Organized ramblers, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, are to be enrolled as a voluntary body of 
wardens whose self-imposed task it will be to seek to 
check the litter nuisance and to protect trees and wild 
flowers. The experiment is being carried out in Dovedale, 
one of Derbyshire’s most beautiful spots, by the Derby- 
shire Committee of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. The Ramblers’ Federations in .Man- 
chester, Sheffield and rambling clubs elsewhere have 
received invitations from this body to do a piece of 
public service in order to check abuses and ensure that 
the County Council by-laws regarding litter, the pre- 
servation of wild plants, trespassing and damaging 
property are observed. Official arm-bands are to be 
issued to all duly appointed watchers, to whom detailed 
instructions will be given. <A similar scheme is to be 
put into operation by the Organized Ramblers of 
Oldham, who are to provide ‘“‘ moorwardens ” to patrol 
the moorlands in their area. 

The proposal will make a strong appeal to the readers 
of the Spectator, who have always taken a prominent 
part in the preservation of the beauties of rural Britain. 
The present menace to our countryside is largely due 
to lack of thought, and we believe that once the problem 
has been brought clearly before the public they will 
respond. We have only to profit by the example of 
Kew Gardens. Here the appeals issued by the authorities 
to the public have not been in vain; for the most part 
the crowds who go to Kew do not leave litter behind 


them as in some of our public parks. The task of 
the “ watchers” will not be an easy one. The 
chairman of the Oldham District ‘* Moorwardens ” has 
said their aim is not to become an amateur police 
force. Watchers will have to be possessed of good tempers 
and will seek to use the “art of persuasion” when 
they see delinquents scattering banana skins, empty 
cigarette boxes, paper bags and other litter in their trail, 
Tact and patriotism should triumph in the end, and we 
see no reason why the public should not organize even. 
tually in their own interests an anti-litter army in all 
parts of the country. The task of the watchers will not 
be confined, however, merely to remonstrating with those 
who scatter litter about, but they will also seek to protect 
the flora of the country. The wild-flower maniac who 
wants to pick everything within range will have to be 
watched ; the army of cyclists and motorists who at this 
season wage a relentless war against the bluebells will 
have to be countered. 

Excellent work has already been performed in many 
quarters by propagandist and educational authorities, 
but much remains to be done if large areas of our country- 
side are not to be denuded of our native flora. The 
C.P.R.E. Committee has, we understand, already pre- 
pared lessons to guide teachers in their work amongst 
children. Elementary facts about the careless plucking 
of bluebells, the excessive picking of foxgloves and 
primroses, thus preventing their seeding, will have to 
be emphasized. 

Those who have enrolled themselves in the ranks of the 
watchers are performing a public duty, and the community 
as a whole owes them a debt of gratitude. Let us hope 
that their numbers will rapidly grow, 


The Week in Parliament 


S one looks back on the work of this closing week 

of Parliament before the Whitsuntide recess, a 

question has suggested itself: Has it ever occurred 

to a Member to make a list of the subjects dealt with 
in a single week, of the two Houses? 

Leaving aside Question Time, note what six parlia- 
mentary days in the Commons alone have included. 
There have been India and the cotton boycott, raising 
far-reaching problems of Imperial policy on the one side 
and British industry on the other; Mr. Churchill’s con- 
tribution ranged over Free Trade and Protection, the 
capitalist system, the Moslem-Hindu conflict, the caste 
system, and Mr. Gandhi; Commander Locker-Lampson’s 
included the Moscow menace; and Mr.Sandham’s a disserta- 
tion on the monctary theories of the late Mr. JohnWheatley. 
The next day gave us the airship question, with a long 
statement from the Prime Minister and a debate of a 
high order with contributions from Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Sir John Simon, which left the main question in the 
air, in the circumstances a good place to leave it. Not- 
withstanding the fate of ‘R101,’ experiment and research 
are togoon. Having spent so many hours in these high alti- 
tudes, the House was suddenly brought to more mundane 


things by the motion of Commander Locker-Lampson 
touching the announcement, made in the Government 
organ of the daily press, of the impending summons of 
“a world-famous business man” and his auditor. Was 
this a breach of the Official Secrets Act, and did it not 
tend to prejudice any trial which might be impending? 
To the surprise of some, at least, of the Labour Members, 
the Attorney-General thought it came altogether too 
near it. A further big general question: the rdéle of 
the modern newspaper. The next day it was tele- 
phones, the expenditure of thirty-one millions odd on 
development. Why were we behind other nations— 
such a long way behind—in telephones ? Tremendous 
indictment from Lord Wolmer, all leading up to the 
proposition that Governments cannot manage business, 
and that the Post Office and its related services ought 
to be removed from the Civil Service and treated as we 
are proposing to treat the London traffie system, by 
putting it under a Public Utility Authority. 

From this we jumped to loans for Palestinian and 
East African development, and were to have gone from 
that to the problem of the sale of poisons, about which 
Members were nervous because chemists are interested 
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in it, and chemists are or may be important persons 
in constituencies. Consequently, secret relief that this 
Bill was not reached and that Members might not have 
to disregard the commands of constituents. 

The next Parliamentary day brought us to relations 
with Russia; the Opposition demand that diplomatic 
yelations be severed. This somehow made the impression 
of being an expansion of every question hour, because, 
as Commander Kenworthy put it, question time on 
Monday usually begins with Mr. Gandhi and ends with 
Mr. Stalin, and on Wednesday begins with Mr. Stalin 
and ends with Mr. Gandhi. The closeness of the 
division on this debate was a surprise, because it is 
doubtful whether anyone really supposed that much 
would be gained or any question solved by diplomatic 
rupture, or cared to face the effects of such a moveon, 


for instance, the forthcoming Disarmament Conference. 
Dr. Dalton (who said that fears about Communist 
propaganda were proved groundless by the fact that 
Communism was a declining faith in Britain) implied 
that it would indeed wreck any hopes of its success. 
Which might be going a bit far. 

Then we had to deal with the pollution of the Thames ; 
after that with the Salvation Army and its internal 
organization. And the next day with the Budget and 
its Land Tax provisions, with Mr. Snowden still absent ; 
and the following day with electoral reform. 

And the above is a very incomplete list of the subjects 
with which the Member of Parliament was expected to 
grapple in an average week. How is he supposed to 
do it? 

GUARDIAN. 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. Our 
object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the importance 


of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 
problem in the United States. 


Next week Mr. Lothrop Stoddard will express another opinion on the Colour Bar 
Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to add to the interest 


of this discussion; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


The Colour Bar in the United States 


By Husert W. PEEt. 


YWELVE months ago I paid a visit toa New England 
lady in hospital in a Southern city in the United 
States. My companion, and the lady’s old pupil, was a 
son of the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, the great 
Negro leader. The lift was waiting, but I noticed some 
hesitation on the part of my companion and the lift 
attendant. Was a Negro to be allowed to use the elevator ? 
was the problem of that moment. Not wishing to invite 
a rebuff for my companion, I suggested we should walk 
upstairs. 

This incident is also a parable. In his recent novel, 
Not Without Laughter, Mr. Langston Hughes, the Negro 
poet, makes one of his elder characters say, “ Being 
coloured is like being born in the basement of life, with 
the door to the light locked and barred—and the white 
folk live upstairs.” To-day that ascent is not so rigidly 
forbidden. In the Northern and Pacific States especially, 
thousands of Negroes have gone, and are increasingly 
going upstairs. But in the Southern States there are still 
many colour bar discriminations and segregations to 
be overcome before the Negro is really a free and equal 
citizen of the American Republic. 

It is common knowledge that the Negro is restricted 
to the “Jim Crow” car of the train, and to the back seats 
in the street-cars south of the Mason-Dixon Line—that 
is, roughly south of Washington. Certain well-known 
Negroes may be able to travel by Pullman, but they are 
always liable to be turned off. In Virginia, I found I 
could not have breakfast in public with a Negro friend. 
It was against the State law. The chapel of Hampton 
Institute bears a notice on its door that it is a private 
building. Otherwise it would be legal for White and 
Black to sit together side by side to worship. 
Separate hygienic drinking fountains, one for Whites 
and the other for coloured people, I found side by side 
in the stores. ‘* No Negro washing taken ” is a laundry 
notice I have seen. These are a few examples of the 
colour bar I have come across during the past year. 

The basis of the bar which so many Americans have 
erected against the ten million Negroes in the Southern 
States, and, to a lesser degree, against the two million 
elsewhere in the Republic, is mainly a matter of sentiment 
and of economics. Colour feeling is not innate between 
the races, but, with fatal facility, it may become ingrained. 


Its development demonstrates this. The first Negroes 
brought to America came not as chattel slaves, but as 
indentured servants, and they were subject to the same 
laws as White indentured labourers. It was not until 
towards the end of the seventeenth century that slavery 
as such became established. Disabilities later imposed 
on free Negroes were not primarily on racial grounds 
but because of the effect of their presence on the slaves. 

The colour bar in its strict legal sense dates from the 
middle of last century. Before the Civil War, about a 
third of the White population in the Southern States 
owned slaves. The other 60 or 70 per cent. were “ poor 
Whites ” in direct and unequal competition with slave 
labour, although they would not work at the same 
field tasks. They were despised by owners and slaves 
alike. The Civil War ruined the old aristocratic class 
of slave-owners. The former slaves received their freedom 
but little else, except on paper. True, the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments gave them the right to vote, 
and the Civil Rights Laws of 1866 and 1875 were intended 
to guarantee to the Negroes the privileges of equal 
accommodations in all public places. But in 1883 the 
United States Supreme Court declared these laws un- 
constitutional as “invasions of private rights.” In 
most respects, even while these laws were on the statute 
books, there was only the shadow of equality and never 
the substance. The former “ poor Whites” were deter- 
mined that their old rivals in the economic sphere should 
not be allowed to raise their heads. It was during this 
period that the colour bar became fixed. 

The worst period of reaction was the years up to the 
early “nineties, during which the “ poor Whites” and 
their children were at the height of their power. It was 
in 1892 that lynching (colour prejudice in its worst form) 
reached its peak figure of one hundred and fifty-five 
Negroes done to death during the twelve months. 

It had been illegal to educate slaves, but little was 
done up to the end of the century to educate Negroes 
as Negroes, except at the instance of White philanthro- 
pists from the North, whose schemes were suspect. 
During the past fifteen years matters have rapidly 
improved, though State grants for the separate Negro 
schools are still always less, often considerably less, 
than those given for White children, 
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To-day the colour bar is perhaps most dangerous in 
the field of organized labour, and this applies throughout 
the United States. The American Federation of Labour 
has made little effort to put its declared principle of 
*““No colour bar” into force, and even in unions from 
which Negroes are not expressly excluded, there is, with 
a few exceptions, little or nothing done to encourage 
their membership. There is a grave warning in the 
remark made to me by Dr. Will Alexander, leader of the 
Inter-racial Council Movement, which is the greatest 
single force in America to-day making for better con- 
ditions : ‘“‘ The race clash in the United States will only 
be avoided if Labour realizes that it must organize on a 
class basis and not on a colour basis.” 

It is the fear of inter-marriage which is the fundamental 
element in the sentiment which is responsible for the 
colour bar. Thirty States have definite laws against 
marriage of White and Black, and some also include a 
ban on Whites marrying Mongolians or Red Indians, 
In practice, their futility is seen from the fact that some 
20 per cent. of the Negro group is composed of Mulattoes. 
originally the offspring of irregular unions. The possibility 
of regularizing such unions would go a long way towards 
affording Negro women a protection of which they are 
at present deprived. But the Negro group as a whole 
has no desire for mixed marriages. I have never heard 
them advocated. As Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute and one of the chief spokesmen of 
Black America says: ‘‘ We desire to be your brothers 
in Christ, not your brothers-in-law.” I do not think that 
it would be unjust to say that the feeling on the White 
side is largely due to a subconscious sense of guilt regarding 
the attitude of many men, past and present, towards 
coloured womanhood. 

In the North, owing to the great influx of coloured 
labour, the Negro vote is being wooed by politicians. 
In the South, although it has not been true to say that 
no Negroes have voted, it has for many years been a fact 
that by direct intimidation or other means, very few 
have exercised the franchise. There is, however, a steadily 
increasing number of Negro voters. 

In North and South, it is an understanding, or at any 
rate a tolerance, won by Negro achievement, which is 
the chief factor in the loosening of the bar against the 
coloured race. In face of great difficulties, the Negro is 
devoting himself to his own education. To-day there are 
over twenty thousand young men and women in Negro 
colleges. The race’s achievements in the cultural sphere, 
especially in literature, music and the drama, are being 
recognized and accepted. 

Conditions are improving, but it is with a wistful 
wonder that Black America asks how much longer its 
sons and daughters are to be barred, directly and indirectly, 
from their complete rights and privileges as American 
citizens, solely because the blood of Africa runs in their 
veins. 


The Idea of God—VIII 


Christian Theism—A Unitarian View 
By S. H. MELLONE. 


[Dr. S. H. Mellone is an examiner in Philosophy at the University 
of London, and has published numerous philosophical and theological 
works. Next week Professor Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, will write on ‘“‘ The Hindu Idea of God.” —Ep. Spectator.] 


\OME beliefs are so fundamental and far-reaching in 
KO their range that the apprehension of their meaning 
is best approached by a consideration of their contradic- 
tory opposites. Such seems to be the case with the 
belief in God. What, then, is meant by saying, ‘“ There 
is no God” ? 

The principle of Atheism is the proposition that 


——. 


nothing higher or better than human beings as they Now 
are is known to exist. God, even in the highest form of 
faith, is nothing but the creation of our own CONSCience 
or our own desires for the true, the beautiful, the good 
If we use the name of God at all, we can only identify God 
with the immanent energies of humanity. We may, if 
we will, worship at the shrine which our own hands have 
built ; but we must be made to know that the God Within 
has no counterpart in the world of reality. The watch, 
word of Atheism is “‘ Only man” : “ only man helps ma, 
only man cares, only man even tries to save.” This js mt 
a conclusion to be lightly taken up. It means that every 
ideal, every good we hope for or pursue, is nothing byt 
an idea in our heads; that no greater good exists except 
such good as we have already attained ; that all hopes ang 
aims beyond this are only our ideas and perhaps only oy 
dreams : and all the while the existence of such a creature 
as man, who can even dream such things, remains an 
inexplicable enigma in a meaningless universe. A strange 
mystery indeed, as a brilliant writer of our own day, 
himself a convinced atheist, has confessed : 

“That Nature, omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions of he 
secular hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought forth 
at last a child, subject still to her power, but gifted with sight,with 
knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity of judging all tho 
works of his unthinking Mother.” 

The mystery is rather that any competent. thinker 
should seriously entertain an assumption so incredible 
as that of a complete absence of relation between 
the world of fact and the world of ideal aspiration, s0 
that the world of fact is taken to consist only of “ the 
blind empire of matter,” and the world of aspiration is 
taken to be only a world of phantoms produced by auto- 
suggestion in the brain of one of the casual products of 
this “‘ omnipotent matter” as it “ rolls on its relentless 
way.” Let us grant the utmost extent of value which, on 
the atheistic assumption, can be allowed to human ideals, 
and we shall find that they cannot be more than the term 
of one series among innumerable other series in a process 
of universal change. Over against such assumptions as 
these, let us place the following utterance of James 
Martineau, the greatest exponent of Unitarian Theism in 
recent times : 


* Amid all the sickly talk about Ideals, which has become the 
commonplace of our age, it is well to remember that so long as 
they are dreams of future possibility and not faiths in present 
Reality, so long as they are a mere self-painting of the yearning 
spirit and not its personal surrender te immediate communion with 
Infinite Perfection, they have no more solidity or steadiness than 
floating air-bubbles glittering in the sunshine and broken by the 
passing wind. You do not.so much as touch the threshold of 
Religion so long as you are detained by the phantoms of your thought; 
the very gate of entrance to it, the moment of new birth, is the 
discovery that your gleaming Ideal is the Everlasting Real: no 
transient brush of a fancied angel’s wing, but the abiding presence 
and persuasion of the Soul of souls.” 

We need not hesitate to translate this utterance from 
the glowing language of religious rhetoric into the calm 
statements of theological thought ; and, in order to do 
this, reference must be made to that crisis in the history 
of Christianity which culminated—or, rather, first re- 
vealed its real meaning—at the Council of Nicaea, a.p. 
825. The men who made the Nicene Creed in its original 
form were regarded as dangerous innovators. They were 
trying to bring together two different beliefs—in God as 
the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth, and in 
Christ as Saviour from sin. The innovation was not in 
holding the two beliefs together, but in the way in which 
they combined them. They insisted that the two beliefs 
are in their essence one ; the saving power of Jesus is no 
power merely delegated to a creature: it is itself the 
essential power of the Almighty Creator of heaven and 
earth, “‘ incarnate,’”’ embodied in flesh and blood in a 
supremely human life, but limited to that life as lived at 
a particular time and place. Only religious blindness or 
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theological prejudice can fail to see the light of the 
principle of Christian Theism shining through these 
imitations. I am not now concerned with the way in 
which it is stated and limited in the words of the Creed 
which plunged Christendom into two centuries of doc- 
trinal strife. I am concerned with the principle of it— 
humanity in its essence one with Deity. The power and 
_jf you will—the paradox of Christian Theism lies in 
this affirmation: not of two names for the same thing, 
hence not of “ pantheism,” but of two beings who are 
one in essence—God the Father embudied in mankind 
the Son. Our plea is for this extension of the Incarnation 
jdea from the Person of Christ to the Nature of Man. 

It is true that the same thought can be expressed in 
different ways. Whether we speak of “ the universal 
Incarnation,” or whether—with Justin the Martyr in the 
second century and James Martineau in the nineteenth— 
we speak of the Logos spermatikos, the Divine Word 
scattered everywhere abroad and sown as a Seed of Life 
within the intellect and heart of mankind; or whether, 
in more familiar words, we speak of the universality and 
inspiring power of the indwelling Holy Spirit of God, we 
are clothing in different forms of language one and the 
same great thought. We believe that to bind this thought 
down to any single verbal expression of it or to any limi- 
tation of its meaning, is to sin against the light. What 
the world needs is that the central thought itself shall 
be realized in mind and spirit and made a power in life. 

Christian Theism affirms that the sonship of every 
human soul to God is not a mere metaphor but an eternal 
fact; that there is a vital union between the Divine and 
the human, in which God works, not with man as a tool, 
but through man as his offspring: through human 
brains, human hearts, human hands. The Word is ever 
“made flesh,” and every triumph of human nature over 
the evils that beset it is a triumph of God. But men may 
and do inflict on themselves multitudinous miseries 
through striving to live a life that is not their true life. 
Being for ever sons of God, they would live as though 
they were only creatures of time. The very sense of 
sonship is almost lost. The one thing needful for our 
deliverance is that our sonship to God shall be to us a 
truth to be acknowledged because it is a_ reality 
experienced. 

If this were to become a living belief and take hold on 
the souls of men its working would be vaster than we can 
conceive. It means that the Heavenly Father is present 
in all our life; that we have Divine resources within us 
and behind us able to flood every secret chamber of the 
soul with streams of purity and strength. It means that 
our present ideas of what personality is are fragmentary, 
meagre, and poor. We are immature, and hence our con- 
tentment with these ideas, with all the trouble and tor- 
ment they bring into personal experience and all the 
confusion and strife they work in social organization. 
They must give way to a wider, a richer, a more generous 
conception of what man is and what his life means, in the 
light of this thought, that the Word of the Eternal God 
is made flesh not only once in a distant age but now and 
always. 
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May 30—Feast of St. Joan of Arc 


By Cecit1a TOWNSEND. 


[The Fifth Centenary of the death of Joan of Are will be cum- 
memorated in Rouen on May 30th.—Eb. Spectator.] 


“FENHE Book of the Wars of the Lord” is lost. A 

tantalizing allusion to it in the Old Testament 
is all that remains to us. Yet each of us has in his 
own imagination a book under some such title. All 
sorts of men at arms are imaged in it, but as a rule only 
one woman—and she a saint. 

The conventional notion of a saint is becoming a 
thing of the past. The canonization of St. Joan struck 
it a fatal blow. ‘Sweet as a flower and upright as a 
bolt,” she comes before our eyes on her way to crown 
a king; a country girl, a young thing, hardly full grown, 
eager and innocent, apt to pray to God, ready to banter 
with men. 

Again our imagination pictures her in another mood. 
She is listening and her face changes in response to 
voices heard in her soul. ‘“ Consecrated, hesitant, 
impelled,” she awaits her destiny. 

In order to know quite a good deal about St. Joan 
we need not do any spade work. Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Belloc, Andrew Lang, Anatole France have done 
it all for us. Scene after scene remains impressed upon 
the memory of the desultory reader. One of the most 
delightful he owes to Andrew Lang. The maid is riding 
in shining armour towards the city of Tours. The 
king comes out to meet her, a paltry figure enough 
against a background of towers and a court crowd. 
“The Maid bowed to her saddle bow. Charles told 
her to sit erect. It was thought that the king would have 
liked to kiss her.’’ However, he did not venture. ‘“‘ No 
Stuart prince,” writes the Scotsman, “ would have 
been so bashful.” Poor little sprig of the house of 
Valois! ‘“‘We the unpretentious,” as he calls himself 
(speaking under the control of Bernard Shaw) had in 
his youth at least one act of timidity to his credit! One 
must not forget that in his later manhood he had not 
a few acts of courage. “* She recognizes the Blood Royal,” 
he had muttered to himself when the Maid distinguished 
him at first sight from among “ the ruck of the exalted.” 
He also was not without his intuitions. He knew her 
for his superior. He was to let her burn, the little 
ingrate, but he dare not kiss her. We should not, of 
course, exaggerate his perceptive powers. They were 
not prophetic. Joan’s sanctity was not perfected till 
the time of her martyrdom, but already the influence 
of her genius, of the knowledge which comes without 
experience, could be felt. Already she spoke and acted 
“like a captain, like a clerk, like a grand dame de par 
le monde” as occasion required. There were better 
men than Charles who saw her less clearly. Such a 
one as Bedford thought of her as “a dissolute virago 
in male attire’ and many old die-hards too experienced 
to doubt her goodness could not forgive her bucolic 
origin. It was said that the young understood and 
loved her, but one young man of fashion, immortal in 
his natural folly, has come down to us saying that he 
had talked to her and found her “stupid,” quite inferior 
to a court lady of easy virtue whose name shall not 
appear in the same column with that of the saint. 

How far the Maid was inspired as a military commander 
is we suppose a matter for experts. Anatole France says 
not at all, but he seems to have Napoleon against him, 
and he allows that modern French generals still discuss 
the wonders of the Maid’s tactics. 

Her power over the troops, at any rate, is undeniable 
—she could hearten the men, create enthusiasm and 
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check the riotous vices of war as few generals have done 
before her. Even the French novelist admits her moral 
influence. His conception of her character has nothing 
in common with Voltaire’s disgraceful fiction. Pure 
in heart, sincere in her delusions, proud and gentle in 
bearing, the world, moved to veneration, has, he thinks, 
mistaken a mascot for a leader, an innocent neurotic 
for a military genius. To prove his point he plays fast 
and loose with the conclusions of history. The Corona- 
tion Campaign, he declared, was really nothing but a 
series of negotiations backed by an army. “ Its object 
being to show the good towns a king saintly and pacific.” 
Had there been any idea of real fighting the campaign 
would have been directed against Paris or against 
Normandy. 

“Le buisson fleuri de la légende ’”’ hides, he laments, 
so many great figures. But the usual contention of 
sceptics, that the legend is of slow growth, is ineffectual 
in this instance. The thicket was well up, in the Maid’s 
own life-time. She herself tried to cut it back. She 
did not bear a charmed life, she assured her simple 
flatterers, and they might as well bless their own rosaries 
for any value her blessing could lend to the beads. When 
the Inquisitor asked her if it was true that the gossips 
of Domremy had declared her a saint, she scornfully replied 
that she did not know as she had never asked. She 
claimed no miracle in regard to her escape from the 
Castle of Beaurevoir. Indeed she blamed herself for 
her wild leap from the tower made in terror of imprison- 
ment and against the command of her “ voices.” She 
accounted for her safety by a humorous ‘suggestion that 
perhaps the walls were not so high then, considering the 
pace at which they had lately been growing. It is part 
of the almost unbearable pathos of the last scenes that 
St. Joan did blame herself on two accounts with perfect 
simplicity and full assurance of pardon. She feared the 
torture of close confinement, and she feared the fire. 
She threw herself off the wall, and she signed, not the long 
recantation proposed to her, but some short document 
“no longer than a Pater Noster” whose import is 
unknown, but to which she did not in her heart agree. 

The repentance of Saints is not always touching. They 
sometimes abase themselves in language which the 
ordinary Christian cannot follow. Not so St. Peter, 
not so St. Joan. Their contrition annihilates for a 
moment the distance between them and the common 
pentitent of Catholic life taught to : 


“* Ask forgiveness heartily 
And trust it always faithfully.” 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has excused St. Joan’s judges 
effectually, and thus in a measure deepened the gloom 
of the condemnation scene. If in doing so he has enlarged 
public sympathy, he has dealt a terrible blow at the light 
optimism of the “never again” school. In their 
unconscious cruelty the Inquisitor and the Judge thought 
they did God service. The situation was prophesied by 
Christ and cannot but recur. 

It pleased the dramatist, however, to relieve the 
tension of his audience by bringing the actors back 
from “‘ the life everlasting ” to the world’s stage and to 
joke with them in the flesh. Once more we may play 
light-heartedly with our pictures, even disfiguring them 
with the paints of fancy. Among the crowd round the 
king’s bed we think we see Mr. Shaw himself. The 
saint is looking at him with that enigmatic smile which 
the chroniclers noted but did not attempt to explain, 
Mr. Belloc is kneeling devotedly, Andrew Lang exagger- 
ates the same attitude in an attempt to be truly Catholic, 
Anatole France sits at ease, absorbed in a treatise on 
psychology. In the dim distance stands “ The Phi- 
losopher of Ferney.” His hands are over his face. The 


rt 


Maid does not sce him. What would she say if she 
did, one wonders idly. All Saints forgive, none could 
revile, yet we must think of her as still herself though 
she comes from Heaven. Always friendly in her mode 
of address (though deferential on great occasions t 
great office) she was in her earthly days sometime 
cheerily familiar and often condescending. Perhaps 


she might say “Come now, stop snivelling, Arouet,” 
Why not?... 


Of Poetry and Pigs 
By Lorp Howarp oF PENRITH. 


i is really strange that the pig, a most useful 

animal, should have been so studiously neglected 
by poets. He has, however, qualities which should 
commend him specially to the poets of the utilitarian era, 
Yet I have searched in vain for any kindly reference to 
him among the poets of that time. 

It is true that an admirable Italian Cookery Book, I! 
Re dei Re dei Cuochi, states that some French poet, whose 
name I forget, has written an ode in honour of the pig, 
but that is presumably with reference to his culinary 
uses rather than to his homely virtues. Southey also 
has addressed an Ode to the Pig, which may be recom- 
mended to all, as one of the best pieces of satire in the 
English language. It is entitled Ode to a Pig while his 
Nose was being bored. It is, unfortunately, too long to 
quote in full, but some verses I must quote, if only for the 
pleasure I feel they will give to intelligent readers who 
may not know them. 


“Hark! Hark! that Pig—that Pig! the hideous note 
More loud, more dissonant each moment grows— 
Would not one think the knife was in his throat ? 
And yet they are only boring through his nose. 
Pig! ’tis your Master’s pleasure, then be still 
And hold your nose to let the iron through, 
Dare you resist your lawful Sovereign’s will ? 
Rebellious Swine! you know not what you do! 
To man o’er beast the power was given ; 
Pig, hear the truth, and never murmur more ! 
Would you rebel against the will of Heaven ? 
You impious beast, be still, and let them bore! 
The social Pig resigns his natural rights 
When first with man he covenants to live ; 
He barters them for safer stye delights, 
For grains, for wash, which man alone can give. 
Sure is provision on the social plan 
Secure the comforts that to each belong 
Oh! happy Swine! the impartial sway of man 
Alike protects the weak Pig and the strong.” 

This ode can be particularly recommended to those 
who seek to push their favourite social plans by boring 
through the noses of others, and then object to hearing 
the others’ strident complaints. 

And the Ode ends : 


** And when at last the closing hour of life 
Arrives (for Pigs must die as well as Man) 
When in your throat you feel the long, sharp knife, 
And the blood trickles to the pudding-pan, 


And when, at last, the death wound yawning wide 
Fainter and fainter grows the expiring cry, 

Is there no grateful joy, no loyal pride, 
To think that for your master’s good you die?” 


I wonder whether Southey ever wrote anything better 
than this. If so, I do not know it. In any case, while 
using the poor pig as a stalking horse for his early 
objections to those in authority the Lake Poet, ‘no more 
than others, seems to think this humble but useful 
servant of man particularly worthy of praise. Sheep 
and lambs have their place in poetry, so have dogs, horses, 
asses, oxen, cats and birds, but not my friend the pig. 

His virtues were once particularly brought home to me 
by a bucolic friend who kept pigs. Leaning one day over 
the stye, with a pipe in his mouth, he reflected, ‘‘ There 
is no animal in creation so completely conscientious as a 
pig. He spends all his time improving himself, eating 
and sleeping, and all this for the benefit of others.” This 
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is the naked truth. Does the pig ever seek any amuse- 
ment, any relaxation from these virtuous pursuits ? Does 
he indulge in the pleasures of the chase like the dog? 
Does he scent the battle from afar like the war horse ? 
Does he roam the roofs at night like the cat? Is he 
carried away in an ecstasy of delight at the sound of his 
own voice like the blackbird or the nightingale ? Does 
he rejoice in his own strength like the bull? None of 
these things does he do. He toils on steadily from hour 
to hour, day to day doing his duty, improving himself 
and all for the benefit of his Master, Man—who, however, 
so little appreciates this self denial, and what is perhaps 
even greater, this utter unconsciousness of virtue, that 
so far neither odes nor sonnets have been written in his 
honour. 

But there is more than this. Years ago travelling 
from Lisbon to Cadiz, I missed the connecting train at 
Badajos and had to wait there twenty-four hours for 
another. Having established myself in the only Fonda 
with some actors and a torrero or two, who were 
held up for the same reason, I set out to see the 
city and examined with care the battle-field and the 
walls where the breaches made at the time of the 
famous storming of Badajos remained to that day. 
Walking over the bridge I heard terrible cries of 
woe from below, and looking over the parapet saw 
a large herd of pigs, busily engaged in grubbing 
for roots in the sandy dry river bed. Not far 
from them a scaffold had been erected on which a pig 
had been strung up by the hind legs preparatory to having 
his throat cut. It was from him that the cries of woe 
jssued. As soon as he had been despatched the two 
men who were engaged on this bloody business chose 
another porker and dragged him shrieking to the scaffold, 
The remainder of his clan continued sublimely indifferent, 
actively intent, as my bucolic friend put it, on doing their 
duty and improving themselves up to the very last. 





What an example, I reflected, as I hung over the 
parapet, fascinated by the sublimity of the spectacle, 
what an example for mere man. And then occurred to 
me a thought which has haunted me ever since. If we 
are compelled to believe that we are descended from some 
animal, as some hold who cling with passionate zest to 
the theory of our simian descent, why not pigs? I have 
been told by scientists that our skeletons in certain ways 
resemble those of pigs more than monkeys, which are but 
uscless and mischievious animals. 


Assuming then that the choice between simian or 
porcine descent was inevitable, I should plump for pigs. 


A Penny: of Observation 


TELEPHONE REFORM. 

We shall be sorry indeed if the projected reform of our tele- 
phone system does not include the appointment to an 
advisory position in the Post Office of at least one experienced 
dramatist. The modern stage is served by a_ telephone 
system of almost magical efficiency. How often have we not 
watched, between envy and fascination, the Countess of 
foreign extraction (who has filched a quire of Secret Treaties 
and is pardonably elated) seize the instrument, manhandling 
it in insolent defiance of the Hints to Subscribers, and mutter 
into it a number largely composed of 0’s. She has scarcely 
time to bite her lip before she is speaking to her paramour, or 
at any rate to his butler. Throughout the ensuing conver- 
sation she clasps the mouthpiece to her midriff; yet it is 
plain that the words she utters are as clearly audible to her 
fellow-subscriber as they are to us—possibly, indeed, more so 
~—while his own remarks, if they have to be repeated at all, 
are repeated by her, and not by him. The telephone repre- 
Sents the modern dramatist’s only concession to Utopianism, 


Vice, crime, and folly infect every other branch of the life he 
depicts ; the telephone alone is perfect. We confidently 
predict that if the Post Office’s reputation is not saved by a 


dramatist, it will not be saved at all. 
* x x * 


THOUGHTS ON MISREPRESENTATION. 

Reflecting on the news that the Chinese Government is 
being asked to make a diplomatic protest against the British 
film producers’ habit of drawing so largely on its citizens 
for their villains, we were struck by the fundamental unsound- 
ness of the modern world’s attitude to misrepresentation. 
Misrepresentation is one of the few wrongs which can most 
effectively be righted by turning the other cheek. To protest 
against it—so slender, in most cases, are the chances of 
securing its complete withdrawal—serves only to narrow the 
margin of obvious falsity between what is and what is alleged. 
It is better to widen that margin by still further distorting 
distortion ; for the more serious, the more grotesque the 
misrepresentation, the fewer sensible people will accept it 
as true. Freely admit, if you are an Oxford undergraduate, that 
only a small and unpopular minority of your fellow-students 
are ever less than half-intoxicated. If you are an American 
dramatic critic, roundly accuse Mr. Edgar Wallace of sacrificing 
his artistic integrity in an attempt to idealize Chicago in 
his plays. If you are Lord Beaverbrook and rude things 
are said about you But here, alas! our case for turning 
the other cheek breaks down: partly from a suspicion that 
it might be difficult to misrepresent Lord Beaverbrook, and 
partly from a fear lest he should, in the excitement of the 
moment, turn the wrong cheek. Rumour is always 
shown with a hundred tongues; Cerberus, who barked so 
loudly in defence of hell, had three heads. Who can tell 
how many cheeks Lord Beaverbrook has? The Bestiaries 
are silent on the point. 

* 





* * * 
RATIONALIZE THE SONG-BIRDS. 

“The Nightingale,” wrote Izaak Walton, ‘“‘ breathes such 
sweet lowd musick out of her little instrumentall throat, that 
it might make mankind to think Miracles are not ceased.” 
That sort of thing was all very well once ; but the attitude of 
the animal world towards the Wonders of Science (which has 
always left something to be desired) has seldom been more de- 
plorably exemplified than in the relations between the nightin- 
gale and the B.B.C., who are trying to broadcast its song. The 
most capricious of prima-donnas would not treat her impresario 
with so little consideration. Night after night devoted 
technicians, armed with no fewer than seven microphones, have 
prowled fruitlessly to and fro in the Berkshire undergrowth, 
getting their feet wet and impairing their efficiency. Must 
the British public be kept waiting while its servants dance 
attendance on a small brown bird of reactionary tendencies ? 
The nightingale must conform to a time-table; Philomel 
must punch the clock. We look forward to a day when its 
haunts will be plastered with such notices as: ‘‘ Do It Now,” 
and, ‘‘ This is 1931. Think Big.” 

* * * * 
THe CiIMNEY-SITTER. 

Flying a small black flag and eating hard-boiled eggs, a 
young man recently sat at the top of a 130-foot factory chimney 
in Tokyo for no less than 314 hours. He did this to indicate his 
sympathy with a strike, since ended. It is a spectacular way of 
making a protest, but liable, we fear, to misunderstanding. We 
ourselves do not for a moment doubt that the young man’s 
dizzy martyrdom was undertaken from the loftiest possible 
motives. But it would surely be excusable in a citizen of 
Tokyo, hurrying past the chimney on his way to the office, 
to wonder whether the idealist up aloft is not an object for 
envy rather than pity. Fraught though his situation is 
with the perils of tedium and vertigo, it has compensations 
which the impartial cannot afford to overlook. He enjoys a 
magnificent view: he gets plenty of fresh air: he cannot be 
swindled, rung up, insulted, run over, or married: he savours 
incessantly that strong feeling of moral and _ intellectual 
superiority which assails us when we look down on our fellow- 
beings from a great height. To a man with a philosophical 
turn of mind, a head for heights, and an infinite capacity for 
digesting hard-boiled eggs, the residential amenities of a 
chimney-top might well prove irresistible. 

Mory 
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No happier nor more appropriate title could have been 
devized by Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A., for his exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries than “‘ English Echoes.” Mr. Sickert 
is in holiday mood and his series of canvases gives us a delightfu] 
reconstruction of an age which has passed. Eric Gill has 
remarked, ‘‘ Nature is for the workman simply a dictionary, 
however well-beloved and inspiring, to which he may go for 
reference when necessary or when he chooses.” Instead of 
taking nature for his dictionary Mr. Sickert has gone to the 
wood-engravings of nineteenth-century illustrators—Georgie 
Bowers, Alfred Bryan, Adelaide Claxton, Kenny Meadows, 
Sir John Gilbert and Francesco Sargent, and has produced 
improvisations and comments in colour on the themes supplied 
by their wood-engravings. The result is a series of jewel-like 
canvases, thoroughly English in spirit, and instinct with an 
atmosphere of gaiety and exuberance which it would be hard 
to match. One of the best examples is Vicinique Pecus, after 
Kenny Meadows. Beside this may be placed Glencora, after 
John Gilbert, and She was the Belle of the Ball, after Adelaide 
Claxton. The Private View of the R.A., The Two Lags and 
An Expensive Half-sovereign should also be noticed. Portraits 
there are, too, done from the same formula, The G.O.M., after 
Bryan, is a rather cruel caricature, but Brougham, after a 
woodcut, and The Tichborne Claimant—a subject which has 
always appealed to Mr. Sickert—are excellent. This last is 
done from a photograph. It is surprising to find, or rather 
to be led to rediscover by Mr. Sickert, what an admirable 
sense of composition these nineteenth-century illustrators 
possessed, and we cannot be too grateful to him for allowing 
us to see these lovely reconstructions of the pictures which 
once adorned Punch, the Era, the Entr’acte, the London 
Journal, Bow Bells and all the rest of them! Mr. Sickert 
adds to the catalogue, which incidentally has the merit of 
being illustrated in colour, a series of brief biographical notes 
of the artists who have been his sources for ** English Echoes.” 

There is no single painting quite as good as the still life of 
Dahlias, which was shown at Messrs. Tooth’s gallery in the 
autumn, at the exhibition of André Bauchant’s paintings at 
the Lefévre Galleries. There are, however, a number of 
flower pieces which do not fall very far short of that lovely 
example which M. Serge Lifar is fortunate enough to possess. 
Bauchant is a natural painter and his work is characterized 
by a certain simplicity and directness of outlook which compel 
admiration. Vase de Fleurs, Oiseaux, La Riviere, Tulips et 
Renoncules and Fuchsia should be noticed. The landscapes 
and figure compositions are much less unmannered and by 
that measure less successful. L’Orage sur la Campagne, 
however, has decided qualities of composition. 

At the St. George’s Gallery, Hanover Square, there is an 
exhibition of pictures by Mr. Arthur Lett-Haines. Mr. Lett- 
Haines for his ** reference dictionary’ uses moods, impressions 
and the evocation of stored recollection. Sometimes his 
material is a hundred per cent. fruitful, as in his best picture, 
Brighton Station. This is an interesting method, for Brighton 
Station is not a representation of a station of this world at 
all, but the recollection of a large, in some ways exciting, in 
some ways dreary, place where a small boy had to spend an 
hour or so at the beginning and end of each term on the 
journey between school and home. Piscatorial—a study of 
exuberantly exotic fishes—and Pigeons are evidence of Mr. 
Lett-Haines’ admirable draftsmanship. 

At the Claridge Gallery, M. Jean Varda is represented by 
an exhibition of mosaic panels, which are extremely beautiful 
and of admirable design. M. Varda is a Greek artist who 
promises to be a very serious rival of Mr. Boris Anrep. Like 
Mr. Anrep, he works direct in his material and the mosaic 
has all the interest which can only be gained by this method. 
His compositions of fishes particularly are remarkable decora- 
tions. To-day it is, perhaps, a little too much to hope that 
the mosaic artist will ever have such a chance as he had in 
Venice, Ravenna and Rome, but the enthusiasm of such 
artists as Mr. Boris Anrep and M. Varda for this peculiarly 
lovely form of decoration is some consolation for the eclipse 
of an art which should share the honours which painting has 
to some extent usurped. 

Davin Fincnam. 


The Theatre i 


[‘‘ Tux Goop Companions.” By J. B. Priestiry AND 
Epwarp Knosiock. Ar His Masesty’s THeatre, “ hee 
MENT DEFERRED.” By JEFFREY DELL. AT THE Sr, JAMES'g 
THEATRE. “THe Harry Apr.” By EvucEne O’Nen, 

AT THE AMBASSADORS.] ’ 


“TIr’s the romantic spirit in us, I suppose!” So Says one of 
the forty-four speaking characters who appear on the pro. 
gramme of The Good Companions. Quite so !—the romantic 
spirit. And also the spirit of Christmas (near midsummer), 
And the spirit of Dickens and of Pickwick. 

This, or these, inspired a huge public to devour a fy 
book—Mr. Priestley’s; this nourished the sweet delusion 
that healthy and varied adventure is still possible on tarred 
arterial roads, flanked by the bungalows of ribbon develop. 
ment ; where rain seldom falls, where genial faces (often 
unemployed) proffer kindly service; where the strolling 
player yet lingers, and still possesses a mangy fur-coat and q 
grand manner ; where inns are musty, hang antique gas-light 
chandeliers and provide old English fare; where, in the 
market-places of little towns the ceaseless stream of racketing 
motor-coaches and the explosions of tax-relieved motor. 
bicycles are silent in favour of the Fair, with its booths and 
bright toys and horsey Borrovian types. Ah yes! Dear old 
England! But why not go straight to Dickens for it~ 
despised, yet imitated, Dickens ? 

Because everybody hasn’t read Dickens in 1931. And 
everybody in the audience at His Majesty’s Theatre the other 
night seemed to have read Mr. Priestley. They all knew who 
everybody was as nearly everybody in the book came on to 
the stage. Mere supers almost, or persons with tiny parts, 
mysterious to me, were saluted with roars of recognition, 
When a lady named Miss Trant appeared outside an inn called 
the ‘‘ Oak and Apple” in her little car they cried “ There's 
Miss Trant ! ’*’°—as one might say “* There’s Mr. Lloyd George !” 
They knew her. I did not. And, during the rest of the 
passably long evening, all I could find out about her was that 
she was a kind little person who, having come into a bit of 
money, determined to enjoy the ‘sense of romance” by 
giving a lot of it away in support of the Good Companions; 
just because she was good, and so, visibly, were they. It was 
really the one thing you felt sure of in most of them, as they 
flitted past, in scene after very well-produced scene—roads, 
inns, market towns, theatres, a subway, a liner: on which, 
at last, the chief character or thread or link, one Jess Oakroyd 
(valiantly exhibited by Mr. Edward Chapman) steps to escape 
from the sole modernism of the alleged play—unemployment. 

But why did Jess go to Canada—or wherever it was? 
In this jolly world of gentle hearts he could have stayed, 
surely, searching along rural roads for a perpetual succession 
of Miss Trants with lots of money to scatter. However, Jess 
was a bit of old (Midland) England. He was independent in 
aim. Good for Jess. 

In sum, an evening of bliss. Just what we need as “* dope” 
for a time when (to whisper it) everything seems to be going 
so very, very wrong. 

By way of contrast, the new thriller at the St. James's 
iS grim enough—this tale of an ambitious and vulgar bank 
clerk who murders a man for ready cash, buries him in the 
back yard; then gets hanged on the charge of killing his 
suicide wife. A deliberate dreariness, a flatness of monotonous 
mediocrity, mark the scenes of the murderer’s seduction by 
a Madame Collins, soi-disant milliner, who diverts his atten- 
tion from the devoted wife, beautifully played by Miss Louise 
Hampton. It is extremely well done in the best realistic 
manner, with few improbabilities ; the chief of which is the 
assumption that a murderer, with a victim buried deep outside 
the house, won’t admit even a nurse to spend the night in it, 
as though sick-room attendants were in the habit of recreating 
their strength by spade exercise. This seclusion brings the 
criminal to the gallows rather artificially. But the flaw isn’t 
noticed while one is under the sway of Mr. Charles Laughton’s 

performance which paradoxically reconciles weirdness with 
matter-of-factness. Mr. Laughton never moves us, never 
invites sympathy. He horrifies, and it is enough. Miss Elsa 
Lanchester subdues her eccentric genius to the: commonplace 
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a 
part of his daughter, and Miss Jeanne de Casalis is an irresistible 
yamp- ; 
Another recent acting success was Mr. Paul Robeson s 
who made a coloured cave-man out of Mr. Eugene O'Neill's 
fantastic half-human baboon “ yank” in The Hairy Ape. 
I have already written of this play, which reveals all Mr, 
Q’Neill’s worst faults of hysterical emphasis, grotesque 
exaggeration—toppling, in one or two scenes, into an old- 
fashioned expressionism—and screaming brutality, which 
jumps “men” into ‘“‘ masses” by an appeal to the choric 
device of common chaunt and bellowing. This time it is 
enough to say that it was produced with ap amazing ingenuity 
by Mr. James Light, and that Mr. Robeson managed to confer 
a sort of Pithecanthropic dignity and pathos upon the huge 
creature who dominated the fireman’s forecastle of a liner 
till he went mad because a woman looked at him in repugnance ; 
whereupon he got into a Zoo and was hugged to death by an 
ape a little larger and much more hairy than himself. I was 
not surprised to hear that an evening’s incessant bellowing 
temporarily destroyed Mr. Robeson’s fine voice, and that, in 
consequence, the show has had to be withdrawn. 

In postscript, I may remark that this play, as well as The 
Good Companions, is in two acts, with one restfully long interval, 
and that this, for our day, seems to me to be the best dramatic 
division. In time it may make three acts seem as awkward 


as five do now. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


THE LEAGUE AND EUROPE. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin—As I write the League of Nations is applying itself 
to the twofold task of damping down the agitation the 
Austro-German Customs Union project has stirred up, and 
of devising remedies for the economic ills of Europe. For a 
final judgment on its efforts it will be necessary to wait 
another week, but the earlier omens are encouraging. That 
is just as well, for this is the first time the League has had 
to deal with a front-rank issue fundamentally dividing the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

Two instruments are handling different aspects of the 
problem—problem, not problems, for the Austro-German 
affair and the state of Europe are in the main being treated 
as different manifestations of the same economic malaise— 
the League Council, before which the British Foreign Secretary 
has raised the legality of the proposed Customs Union, and 
the European Committee of the League (the outcome of 
M. Briand’s so-called United States of Europe proposals) 
which is dealing with any device, from customs unions to 
wheat preferences, that might alleviate the economic 
afflictions of the continent. 

This division of labour is working well. The attitude of 
the Germans is clear. They are satisfied that the plan they 
have elaborated. violates no treaty by which Austria is bound, 
and that being so, they have no objection to submitting the 
Customs Union scheme to the Permanent Court at The Hague. 
The Austrians, who are more deeply involved, because it is 
they, not the Germans, who are bound by the treaties which 
it is alleged are being transgressed, are even less reluctant 
to bow to the general will and send the issue to The Hague. 
So to The Hague it goes. The Court is to be asked whether 
the Customs Union proposals as set out in the document 
which the two Governments published in March are or are 
not compatible with the pledge Austria gave in 1922, at the 
time when the League arranged a loan for her, to keep her 
economic as well as her political independence absolutely 
inviolate. There is little point in splitting legal hairs about 
that here. The French are convinced that the new agree- 
ment would violate the 1922 Protocol. So is Dr. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia. On the other hand, there is no better 
international lawyer in Europe than Dr. Gaus of the German 
Foreign Office, and if he declares the customs agreement 
to be all right, most prudent people will hesitate to pronounce 
it all wrong. In any case, the Court will have settled the 
matter one way or the other by August, and we can be well 
content to leave the issue in their hands till then. 

But meanwhile—meanwhile the whole project will stand 
arrested. That was assured by Mr. Henderson, who opened 
the discussion in the League Council. His proposal to send 
the question to the Court was accepted unreservedly by 
Dr. Schober, the Austrian Foreign Minister, who undertook 
further that nothing should be done in the interval that 
would mean presenting the Council with a fait accompli. 
That was not quite enough for Mr. Henderson. Did Dr. 
Schober mean, he asked, selecting his words with pointed 


significance, that no further progress would be made towards 
the establishment of the proposed customs régime till the 
League Council had had the opportunity of considering 
whatever verdict the Court might give? Yes, replied the 
Austrian delegate, he would give that pledge without hesita- 
tion. Whether Dr. Curtius would or could have given the 
same answer if the question had been put to him is a little 
doubtful. But if Austria promises to suspend the negotiations, 
Germany clearly cannot continue them. 

There is a strong temptation at this stage to digress a little 
and enlarge on the virtues of refrigeration. There is nothing 
spectacular about the process of putting an issue into cold 
storage for a few months by the simple process of referring 
it to the Permanent Court, but it has a wonderfully emollient 
effect on ruffled tempers. Even if it had not been essential 
in this case to secure a legal ruling, it would have been worth 
while to pretend it was. Anyhow, to the Court the legal 
aspect of the question has gone, and between now and 
September, when the League Council next meets, there 
remains a little more than three months in which to deal 
with the practical aspect. What is that practical aspect ? 
It consists in the special reactions produced in Germany 
and Austria by the depression common to the whole of 
Europe, and other continents besides. Both Dr. Curtius and 
Dr. Schober have insisted that nothing but economic considera- 
tions influenced them, and that they turned to the Customs 
Union as the most hopeful way out of their distresses. It is 
for the European Committee to see whether in the next three 
months it can find a way more hopeful still. 

The search for that way has begun already, a variety of 
schemes having been cast on the committee’s table in the 
first two days. It is a notable body, by the way, this emana- 
tion of M. Briand’s aspiring brain. Something over twenty 
Foreign Ministers (these eminent persons seem always 
difficult, for some reason, to count with precision) are 
taking part in its deliberations and most of them have 
their practical contributions to make. Mr. Henderson has 
so far contributed only his personality, but that is a greater 
asset than people who have not been to Geneva might realize. 
M. Litvinoff, remarking sardonically that the geographers 
will be glad to know that Russia is in Europe, where they 
thought it was, after all, proposes a convention prohibiting 
—as an anti-dumping measure—the sale of goods abroad 
at a lower price than they fetch at home. Signor Grandi, 
of Italy, urges, amid general approval, the resuscitation of 
the tariff truce agreement which never came into force 
because not enough States adhered to it. M. Briand, for 
France, produces a full-blown reconstruction plan, and Dr. 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, whose mind runs along the same 
lines, is likely to add a little to it. Dr. Curtius, of Germany, 
thinks the main cause of the trouble is the chopping up of 
Europe into little parcels, but with his customs union to 
keep him from falling into lethargy he refrains from any 
other definite proposal. 

Now this might easily become a welter of diverse and 
incompatible suggestions. At this stage it matters little if 
it is, for a special committee, or committees, will clearly 
have to take the whole pile and evolve from the plans that 
constitute it something that will really be of some benefit 
to Europe and appeal sufficiently to Germany and Austria 
to reconcile them to merging their own proposal with the 
rest. That will mean a happy issue out of present disagree- 
ments, even if the Permanent Court does, contrary to general 
expectation, pronounce the customs union to be compatible 
with Austria’s obligations. 

But that, of course, postulates success in the evolution of 
a plan that shall up to a reasonable limit meet the present 
need. No one is looking for lightning cures. The most 
to hope for is some sensible alleviation. The French plan 
provides a good enough basis to work on, envisaging as it 
does agricultural credits for the cereal-growing countries 
of Eastern Europe (the League has already worked this 
scheme out) the promotion of industrial cartels, the flotation 
through the League of international loans for the benefit 
of countries suffering from lack of capital, and finally a 
special temporary system of preferences for Austria. It 
will be time enough to discuss these and further suggestions 
emanating from other quarters next week when they have 
been more fully digested by the European Committee. 
Meanwhile a word on the agricultural scheme is apposite. 
It is meant to benefit countries like Hungary and Rumania 
and Jugoslavia which the wheat-glut has hit with special 
force, and it is designed to enable farmers in those countries 
to raise loans at a reasonable rate and thus be in a position 
to change over from wheat to tobacco or maize or stock- 
raising. In so far as they do that and prosper they acquire 
purchasing power that will make them a profitable market 
for Great Britain and other industrial countries. Thus 
benefits are gradually disseminated. 

All this is still in the air. But a good beginning has been 
made. The sting is dropping out of the Austro-German 
controversy, and that was the first essential of all. And the 
work continues.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


tulip of Scandinavia, the lithospermum and cistus of the 
Pyrenees, the nemesia and gerbera of South Africa, the hooded 
gladiolus of the Zambesi Falls, the rhododendron or poppy of 
the Himalayas, the golden rod of Newfoundland, the lily of 


Tue NEw Zoo. 

The opening of the Whipsnade Zoo this week is a wonderful 
Whitsuntide present to the public. The place is as good 
almost as a National Park. It has all the qualities desired 
in such a park: a splendid view over characteristic country ; 
an ample space of wood and down, where grow trees and 
flowers most characteristic of that part of England which 
we fondly and appropriately call the Home Counties; a 
bird sanctuary where the home birds hob-nob with the foreign. 
The warblers are singing there divinely at this moment. 
It is isolated, but admirably near a thick population. It 
will serve as a place of real recreation for busy people on 
Saturdays and Sundays, when the parent Zoo is most crowded 
or least approachable. Visitors just at present will be wise 
to expect a feast of native rather than exotic attractions. 
They may listen to the willow-warbler, see a mist of bluebells 
under the oaks and oversee half a dozen counties. These 
cannot disappoint ; but those who expect wild and wonderful, 
Hagenbeck quarters for many strange animals, appearing 
to be free in the wild, will not realize expectations. They 
must remember that Whipsnade has yet to grow into the 
ideal that prompted it. The more elaborate quarters have 
yet to be dug and pianted and camouflaged with tree and 
shrub. 

* * * * 

This May the natural beauties would be enough if there 
were no more animals than the skunks, wombats and llamas 
which were the only inhabitants when first I visited the 
place; and the keeper’s delightful spaniel puppies had still 
rabbits to pursue. The beast population is now, of course, 
quite considerable ; but while Whipsnade will improve as a 
zoo, it will never look more glorious than it looks now, anc, 
indeed, sounds, for the birds are many and full of song as 
the plants are thick and full of blossom, and the trees in 
that stage of spring foliage which half reveals and half conceals 
the scenery behind them. 

* * * * 
RECLAMATION FOR SPORT. 

A new excuse for reclaiming the Wash is under discussion, 
Every year for many years I have visited the banks of the 
Nene, near its outflow, and watched, beyond the eastern bank, 
the sea retire from the weedy land and then again set it just 
awash. On the other side I have walked over the rich acres, 
which the Romans reclaimed in their most thorough manner, 
and heard farmers brag of the excellence of the small area that 
was brought into cultivation during the War. Those fertile 
lands, probably the most fertile within Britain, lying cheek by 
jowl with these useless stretches for whose possession the sea 
and its silt wrestle (with a slow but certain victory for the 
silt) breed a restless desire to join issue, and win another 
conquest, like the Romans. It could be done easily and, as 
such things go, cheaply. The new idea is to do on behalf of 
sport what no one will do on behalff husbandry : to reclaim 
the western end of the Wash as a national sports ground 
where cycles might achieve their summit of speed on flat and 
level land and, perhaps, motor boats lower their records on 
the almost-lake (in Latin phrase) alongside. So would our 
commons be saved from degenerating into dirt tracks, and the 
sacred lakes of Westmoreland be saved from noise and hustle. 
Well, any reclamation is better than none; and this lonely 
shore would not be desecrated. No neighbour population 
would be offended and few birds displaced. 

* * * * 
HospPiTaBLE ENGLAND. 

While some natives were complaining of our spring weather 
I met an Australian, enjoying his first visit to England, who 
could not contain his lyrical admiration. ‘ This spring of 
yours,” he said, “* is even more than it is boasted to be.”” The 
gardens delight him only less than the green of hedge, tree 
and spinney, and the primroses of the woods. The tulips in 
cottage gardens were one of the beauties he contrasted with 
Queensland’s. As I listened to his lyric, it seemed to me that 
we have come to regard too many common things as common- 
place. After all, and when all is said, our clime is hospitable 
to flowers that blow in almost every quarter of the world: the 


the Selkirks. Trees and flowers from all the continents 
snuggle down into our soft gardens, as if to the manner bom; 
and respond like any quick or kex to the seduction of oy 
partial showers and partial suns. 

* * * * 

Perhaps Australian flowers—which are very lovely—are less 
seen in Britain than the flowers of any part of the world. That 
island-continent is peculiar to itself in many ways. The 
marsupials and many of the other animals, from tree bears to 
platypus or devil lizards, are wholly unlike the products of 
other lands. They have taken a line of development of their 
own. It is so, though in much less obvious shape, with the 
flowers. Those well-named kangaroo-footed blossoms, with 
the deep velvety tissue and rare colours, would be a rich 
addition to our gardens indeed ; but they prove a good deal 
harder to transplant than the animal from which they take 
their name. 

* * * * 
Tue VOGUE OF BLUE. 

Two of the more recent introductions to our gardens from 
very remote places are flourishing in a certain Kent garden 
and are worth the attention of every gardener. One is the 
Himalayan poppy, of which I have spoken the praises before— 
Meconopsis Baileyi. It is now definitely and finally proved 
to be a true perennial ; and it is thoroughly in sympathy with 
our clime, whether north, south or midland, though it has its 
local prejudices ; and the full splendour of its blue and gold 
js not to be seen everywhere. But it is hardy enough for 
anyone to grow; and at the worst it is a glory. The other 
exotic is also Asiatic and also blue. It is a Chinese gentian, 
of a rather different and livelier shade of blue from any Euro- 
pean plant of the genus. The Swiss gentians are flowering 
wonderfully this year in gardens in the West of England, as, 
indeed, they are wont to flower if left undisturbed, and the 
Chinese cousin is in equally good form in the south. 

* * * * 


Blue is a colour after which most gardeners thirst. Some 
have a mania for the blue border, and how much time and 
labour have been spent vainly, and indeed foolishly, on the 
creation of a blue sweet pea and a blue rose passes com- 
putation. One grower handed me what he called a blue 
rose—it will probably appear next year—and it seemed to 
me one of the least lovely products I had ever seen. And, 
after all, there are blues and to spare, if we seek them, some 
very common and easy to grow. In the now famous garden 
of the artist proprietor of the ‘Spread Eagle’ at Thame 
(who has written a whole book on colour) nothing at the 
moment is more lovely among the five hundred and more 
sorts of flower collected in that small space than a certain 
mixture of those common plants, the aubretia and forget- 
me-not. If you want the introduction of blue into common 
plants, usually associated with the other two primary colours, 
there is the lovely wine-coloured wallflower ‘* invented,” I 
think, by the firm of Suttons. 

* * * * 


A little annual that is not enough grown is the nemophila, 
of a delicious blue. Probably it has been ousted by the 
nemesia—originally a bronze-yellow, but now procurable in 
every sort of shade, including light blue. And, indeed, the 
nemesia is incomparable, not only because of its many 
colours, most of them suggestive of jewels, but from its 
convenient habit of growing thicker and thicker as the season 
advances. It is a wonder that the rage for blue has not 
turned the attention of florists to the wild succoury, whose 
light blue shade is one of the rarest; and the flower already 
in the wild state has sufficient size and form to give it a 
garden character. Would not the succoury or chicory be 
as capable of improvement as, say, the knapweed, which, 
as centaurea, is rapidly becoming one of the most popular 
flowers grown ? 

W. Beacu Tnomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of ihe length of many of the leiters which we receive, we would remind correspondents 
that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ‘* News of the 


Week.” —Ed. 


THE GREY SEAL 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.]| 
sir,—A Bill has just been passed through Parliament entitled 

«An Act to make further provision for the protection of the 
Grey Seal.” It might more properly have been entitled 
“The Grey Seals Destruction Bill.” 

In 1924 the activities of those engaged in persecuting the 

y seals around our coasts threatened to render this 
interesting mammal completely extinct so far as Great 

Britain was concerned, and an Act was accordingly passed 
to prevent the killing of grey seals during the breeding season. 
The Act was to operate for five years, and it had the good 
effect of preserving and increasing the number of grey seals. 
When the time came for this Act to expire it was decided 
to carry it on from year to year under the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act. The present Bill removes the Act from 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act and differs from it in 
this vital particular, that protection is accorded to the grey 
seal during the breeding season, which the Government 
under pressure have now agreed to extend from September 1st 
to December 31st, but power is given to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in England, and the Secretary of 
State in Scotland, to make an order, either generally or for 
any particular area, that there shall be no close season for 
the twelve months following the order, or that the actual 
period of the next close season may be altered. In effect 
this means that interested persons may apply for permission 
to kill the seals during their breeding season. In this con- 
nexion it should be observed that the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries stated with 
reference to the Bill that ‘“‘there is still a comparative 
shortage of grey seals.” 

These interesting mammals have no commercial value 
whatever. True they have been accused of damaging 
fisheries, but that has never been proved to be a fact. Indeed 
in contradistinction to the ordinary seal, their food consists 
chiefly of crustacea, and in the winter they live, to a large 
extent, on starfish. The starfish being the chief enemy of 
the oyster, it will be seen that the existence of the grey seal 
really confers a benefit. : 

There is at present nothing to stop the killing of the seals 
during the non-breeding season, and this should serve to 
keep the size of the herds within reasonable bounds, even 
if it be true that the existing numbers—in Scottish waters 
estimated at about 4,000 to 5,000 seals—are excessive. 
Surely an animal so harmless, so interesting, and so beautiful 
as the grey seal might be spared. In any case might it not 
be possible to establish a sanctuary where the last remnants 
of the race may dwell in peace? There is a colony of grey 
seals which inhabit the lonely island of Haskeir in the Outer 
Hebrides, and I would ‘suggest that that island might be 
exempted from the provisions of the present Bill and be 
maintained as a grey seal reservation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. R. J. Sourusy 
(Commander R.N., M.P.). 


[We cordially endorse Captain Southby’s plea on behalf 
of the grey seal. The amount of the damage which the grey 
seal does in British waters to the fishery industry is not 
very great. Anyhow, we think that a sanctuary, as suggested 
by our correspondent, should be established.—Eb. Spectator.] 


SLAVERY IN SIERRA LEONE 


[To the Editor of the Srprcrator.]| 
Sir,I am much interested in Mr. John H. Harris's letter 
in the Spectator of May 16th. As one who spent nearly 
fifteen years, first an an Assistant District Commissioner 
and then as a District Commissioner in the Colony and 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone, I am able, from personal 
experience, wholeheartedly to endorse his views. It would 


SPECTATOR. | 


take much more space than is usually given to a letter in 
your paper completely to refute the statement that slavery 
in Sierra Leone was slavery in name only, but, given the 
space, I have no doubt at all that the refutation could le 
made, and made completely. And even were the assertion, 
namely, that the slavery was such ‘in name only ’’—and [ 
must emphatically deny the accuracy of the statement—a 
true one, what then? The name of “ slave” is every whit 
as unpalatable to the negro as to the white man. Let me 
quote one instance only (and I could give many more) in 
support of my contention. 

In the days before 1924, when slavery in the Protectorate 
was still tolerated by law, a slave could be redeemed, or 
could redeem himself, as permitted by native custom, in 
the presence of a District Commissioner, who duly deposited 
and then paid out the price and witnessed the certificate 
to prevent an unscrupulous master from denying the trans- 
action at a later date. One day came a man of about 
thirty years of age, accompanied by his mother who looked 
about eighty and was obviously ill and suffering to boot. 
He paid the price—£4—a very considerable sum in a country 
where 6d. to 9d. represents good payment for an able-bodied 
man’s day’s work, and I duly issued the redemption cer. 
tificate. So overjoyed was the old woman when she realized 
that at last she was free that she burst into tears, threw 
herself upon the court floor, and kissed the toe of my boot 
under the table. She had lived all her life a slave. Yet 
neither she nor her son counted the cost—when by toiling 
and scraping they could afford it—of securing her the 
privilege of spending the last declining days of her life 
free woman. 

I must apologize for thus trespassing on your space. But 
whenever I see an attempt made to make light of the lot 
of the Sierra Leone slave before the passing of the emanci- 
pating ordinance I feel compelled to raise my voice in 
protest.—I am, Sir, &c., GopFrREY W. JAMES 

(Late District Commissioner, Sierra Leone). 

90 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS ON REMAND 
[To the Editor of the SrecTAtoR.] 
Sir,—Speaking from thirty-six years’ experience in the 
London police courts, I doubt if Mr. Cadogan or Miss Cicely 
Craven quite understand the circumstances in which 
lads over sixteen are now sometimes remanded in custody. 
(Those under sixteen are sent, if necessary, to juvenile 
remand homes built by the L.C.C.) If the witnesses are not 
available on the first hearing, and there is no plea of guilty, 
the lad is almost invariably allowed out on bail. But what I 
have seen happen hundreds of times is something very much 
of this kind. A lad is caught, red handed, stealing from a shop 
till, has run off with a motor-car, or is found to have been 
embezzling for months on a milk round, or some similar 
offence. He comes into court with a broad smile on his 
face, and winks at his friends at the back of the court. He 
pleads guilty and he or his friends ask that he may be forthwith 
discharged on probation as a first offender. The magistrate 
consults with the probation officer, who has already had a 
talk with the lad. The officer reports that the latter is quite 
impenitent, in fact, is rather proud of what he has done. The 
magistrate thereupon says he is not prepared to deal with 
the case that day, but will remand the lad in custody for a 
week. The boy is taken to the remand prison—now at 
Wormwood Scrubbs—where he is not treated as a convict, 
does not see or mix with convicts, but is carefully examined 
by the doctor, and full enquiries are made into his antecedents 
both by the prison staff and the probation officer. At the 
end of the week such a lad nearly always returns in a quite 
different frame of mind. If his home surroundings are 
suitable he is put on probation and sent home. If not, a 
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suitable home is found for him to which he agrees to go and he 
is sent there on probation. He has not been convicted, but 
has seen enough of what the inside of a prison is like to have 
made up his mind not to come to the court again. And he 
very seldom does. Within the last fortnight such a case has 
been described to me by a lad’s friends, who are quite satisfied 
that the right course has been taken. 

‘I venture to say that the great majority of the lads sent 
to prison on remand are of this type, and in my own long 
experience of such cases the plan works well.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Elsworthy Terrace, N.W. 8. C. H. DENYER. 


RUSSIAN TIMBER CAMPS 
[To the. Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In its issue of February 7th Forward brings together 
a number of extracts from different newspapers—which few 
people ever see contiguously placed—about the alleged 
slave labour in the timber camps of Soviet Russia. These 
are a few :— , 


(1) “The Daily Telegraph of February 3, 1931, published a 
despatch from Washington, U.S.A., wherein it is stated that, 
according to affidavits made in Finland by former Russian workers 
there are four million persons held in Soviet prison camps producing 
goods for export. 

(2) The Times of January 31st last published a despatch from 
its Helsingfors correspondent quoting the report of a former Soviet 
‘O.G.P.U.’ official who had escaped to Finland that there were 
662,200 prisoners (N.B. Please note the odd ‘ 200’) cutting timber 
in the Soviet concentration camps, and that in the winter of 1929-30 
there were 72,00) casualties from fever, exhaustion, etc. 

(3) But three weeks earlier T'he Times itself had published a 
despatch, also from its Helsingfors correspondent, quoting the 
affidavit signed before a Public Notary by Nikolai Lukin, an 
escaped forestry expert from Russia, who gave the total number 
of prisoners in the timber camps as 9,500. Forward comments 


on this affidavit that Lukin seemed to know nothing about the 


72,000 deaths in those camps during the previous winter ! ” 


All these figures are contradictory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London. J. C. MACGREGOR. 
[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Ep. 
Spectator.} 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 

Sir,—Mr. Currie, in his letter of the 9th instant burkes the 
issue. He claimed originally that consequent upon the 
Millbank Improvement Scheme, the Westminster City 
Council would reap a ‘‘ Golden Harvest,” out of which that 
and other schemes (including in particular the Pulford Street 
proposal) could be paid for. As I have proved that he was 
wrong, I do not see that any useful object will be gained by 
entering into further correspondence. At the same time I 
will remind him that the City Council, on July 15th, 1929, 
decided, for reasons already made public, not to accept the 
offer of the Pulford Street Site then made by the Westminster 
Housing Association and the Duke of Westminster. Later, 
to help the Westminster Housing Trust, Ltd., who had taken 
over the site, the Council agreed upon terms to make a grant 
up to £20,000, and so help the Trust to find the money required 
for the erection of the intended dwellings. 

The Trust is now, I understand, raising the necessary 
funds, and when it has done so, it will no doubt 
proceed with the intended buildings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13 Golden Square, London, W.1. FRANK Rye. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.-—Ep. Spectator.] 


* DISRAELI ” 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraton.]} 
Sir,—Would you allow me to supplement, chiefly from the 
last work written by an avowed Tory panegyrist, what is, I 
believe, the true version of Disraeli’s politics? 

“Talk not to me of Dukes! Dukes can be made!” was 
one of his sayings (Buckle, ii, 514; ed. 1929). “ Tory 
Radicalism” was another of his coined phrases. When 
Palmerston was shocked in 1864 at Gladstone’s proposal of 
universal suffrage, it was from Disraeli that Gladstone took the 
hint (Buckle, i, 1317; ii, 136)! Long before this, namely, by 
1848, he had thrown out a hint of woman’s suffrage (Buckle, 
i, 915 ; ii, 400, 651). He began his career, as he says, in tune 
with neither of the “ aristocratic parties in this country,” but, 


——— 
—. 


when ‘ obliged as member of this House to join 
joined that party with which I believed the People sympathise» 
(Buckle, i, 769). At the same time he avowed that “ the wid 
the suffrage the more powerful would be the alias 
aristocracy *’ (Buckle, i, 8329). And in 1867 he brought a 
such an increased electorate by bestowing the franchise 9) 
over a million more people that Lord Salisbury quite naturally 
called it the Conservative Surrender. But it was fully in 
tune with Disraeli’s Socialism from the first. For, according 
to Coningsby, not only is ** Property a brother to Labour.” 
but “ the working classes ” are the “ real creators of wealth,” 
No wonder Palmerston described him to Guizot as « un 
Démocrate recouvert de la peau dun Conservative ” (Buckle, j 
1605). To me it is most curious how Disraeli ever prevailed 
over the prejudices of Lord Derby, who hated him from the 
start and suspected him to the finish. However, he managed 
to get Derby to write to the Press (his own paper) an unsigned 
letter to the effect that 

‘Tt was the duty of statesmen .. . to bring within the pale 


of the Constitution every one whose admission cannot be proved 
dangerous ”’ (Buckle, i. 1317). 


6c 
a party | 


Thus it was that he managed to get Lord Derby in 1867 to 
“dish the Whigs.” But, as Melbourne truly said of Peel, 
“it was a d——d dishonest act.” I will only add that | 
have quoted Mr. Buckle’s biography as a proof of its honesty 
and that the Lives of Disraeli, by D. L. Murray (Benn, 1927), 
pp. 205, 225, and E. T. Raymond (Hodder and Stoughton), 
p. 258, seem to me to complete the proof of your 
correspondent’s contention that were he living to-day Disraeli 
could have joined the Labour Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Rectory, Devizes. A. H. T. Cuarxe, 


DR. GUILLOTIN 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—Should Mr. Churchiii, Sir Herbert Samuel, and other 
serious students wish to know more of Dr. Guillotin, apart 
from his (?) machine, they have but to call on M. Mestreau, 
founder of the admirable regional museum at Saintes; and 
if they are so fortunate as to be conducted by M. Mestreau, 
they will learn what French courtesy can be from a fellow- 
townsman of Dr. Guillotin, philanthropist and scientist. A 
further visit to the Wiertz Mus2um at Brussels will, however, 
suggest that, like many philanthropists, Dr. Guillotin was 
mistaken.—I am, Sir, &c., E, Inirr Rosson, 
Felsted. 


CASTLEREAGH AND BULWER LYTTON 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Str,—Absence abroad accounts for my reading a small batch 
of Spectators together, and so I read the reviews of Professor 
Webster’s Castlereagh and Mr. Sadleir’s Bulwer at the same 
sitting. Afterwards by chance I took up the volume including 
Lytton’s “St. Stephen’s”’ and read: 
“ . . . Mysterious CASTLEREAGH ! 
They much, in truth, misjudge him, who explain 
His graceless language by a witless brain. . . 
And much in him. as Time shall melt away 
The mists which dim all names too near our day, 
Shall stand forth large: . . .” 

No doubt Professor Webster has not overlooked this—for 
that day—remarkable prophecy ; while it seems to me that 
in ‘* The New Timon ” and other poems there is full justifica- 
tion for what Mr. Kellett (your reviewer) says, supporting 
Mr. Sadleir’s view, as to the essential ‘ earnestness” of 
Lytton.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Rarrety. 

Shepherds Hill House, Harefield, near Uxbridge. 


CENTRALIZING INCOME TAX COLLECTORS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—There is a solid case for centralizing the appointment of 
Income Tax collectors, even if it involves the disappearance of 
local assessors. The old parochial system of assessment and 
collection had some democratic flavour, though neither the 
Local Commissioners nor their officers were elected by the 
taxpayers. It broke down through the unwillingness of the 
parishioners to act as assessors and collectors. By taking a 
wide view of the liberty to appoint officers from residents in a 
“neighbouring parish,’ the Local Commissioners obtain a 
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whole-time officer who serves several parishes as Assessor and 
Collector. In my neighbourhood the Assessor lives eight 
miles away with no direct communication by railway or 
omnibus. The Inland Revenue Inspector is more accessible. 
Jn such circumstances the democratic flavour disappears. And 
yet the Assessor-Collector has not the training, experience or 
yolume of work which would justify better pay and render him 
able to cope with the intricacies of Income Tax law. So the 
taxpayer goes to the Inspector. The figure of assessment is 

ed with him, and then a process of make-believe begins. 
The figure is entered in a roll and put before the Local Com- 
missioners, and much signing and sealing and unnecessary 
derical labour follow. A parochial assessor (who would have 
to be a part-time man) might be of some use in respect of really 
Jocal businesses, but many prefer not to disclose their business 
affairs to a local man. The present system falls between two 
stools. Parochial collection is impossible. Experience has 
proved it to be so. Let us then have men properly trained and 
paid with enough work to justify the pay. 

A weekly financial paper which I take in contained in one 
jssue a paragraph about the wickedness of abolishing the 
local assessors. In the next issue it had a paragraph recom- 
mending those who were in doubt as to including certain items 
in their tax returns to consult their local Inspectors. 

Several good anti-bureaucrats were convinced by their 
study of the question and signed the Report of the Royal 
Commission recommending the abolition of local assessors and 
the centralized appointment of Collectors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Heathfield, Sussex. F. C. GATtEs. 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin—I feel Mr. D. McClure Campbell’s definition of the 
difference between North and South as ‘“‘a religious difference 
turned political” is inadequate. Lord Charlemont was 
right when he wrote in your Irish Number of a racial difference, 
notwithstanding subsequent criticism. It is true the descend- 
ants of pre-Reformation Anglo-Norman settlers in Ireland 
have lost their identity in Irish nationality. Not so those of 
the Ulster Plantation which was post-Reformation. 

It will hardly be denied that there was a racial difference 
at the time of the Plantation, and, being invaders and invaded, 
there was naturally a political difference. As the parties were 
Protestant on one hand and Roman Catholic on the other, 
there was the religious difference. Chiefly because of the last 
mentioned there has been hardly any intermarriage since, and 
the old line of demarcation has remained down the succeeding 
generations. Nothing has happened to change it. Even if 
the two peoples had been of one race to start with, they would 
have developed distinct characteristics during 300 years, in 
the circumstances. There may be many types in Ireland, but 
they are divided into two racial groups, hence the terms 
“ Papish-looking *’ and ‘* Protestant-looking.” 

Regarding the Ulsterman’s alleged religious bigotry, it may 
surprise some to know that during the War there were no 
troops more acceptable to the devout Roman Catholic pea- 
santry of the Somme than those of the Ulster Division. If 
there was an ‘** incident ’ it may have concerned the custody 
of the village pump handle, but never a desecrated wayside 
shrine. 

Ireland’s curse has ever been the attentions of those well- 
meaning folk with plans forher unionby the coercion of one or 
other party. If Ireland is to be united it must be by mutual 
good will. The first real step toward union was the act of 
partition. No man living can remember such peace between 
North and South as we have had since they were divided. 
Some day mutual distrust may be found to have been dis- 
placed by mutual good will, but the change must not be forced, 
and hardly even suggested.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edward Street, Portadown. GrorcE E. Lutron. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—There are two points about the Elgin Marbles which I 
have not seen mentioned in the Spectator. There is a perfectly 
valid reason why a museum big enough to house the Elgin 
Marbles should not be built on the Acropolis. The skyline of 


the Acropolis is one of the most inspiring sights of Athens. 
The present little museum has been most skilfully built in a 
depression, so that it is almost invisible from below, and rather 
inconspicuous from anywhere. The Acropolis is no place for 
modern buildings. 

The second point is that parts of the frieze and pediments 
are already housed in the Acropolis Museum, and in some 
cases fragments from the same block of marble are divided 
between Athens and London. The most absurd example is 
that of a torso in the Acropolis Museum, which has a plaster 
stomach. The marble stomach (so a sign informs us) is in the 
British Museum. I suspect that both stomach and torso 
would look better united. 

I have often thought that it would be both a beau geste and 
sound aesthetically if the British Museum were to send back to 
Athens fragments missing from pieces of sculpture which are 
already there. It need not involve museum housing questions 
nor the question of the Elgin Marbles as a whole, as far as I 
can see. If there is some good reason why this is impracticable 
I should be glad to know of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

216 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. EpirH BRADLEY. 


PUBLIC FOOTPATHS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—As a regular reader of the Spectator I have been much 
interested in the letters appearing in your correspondence 
columns under the heading of Field Paths. I have in my 
possession, practically complete, the series of “ Walker 
Miles ” Field Path Ramblers’ Booklets issued before the War, 
and have enjoyed following their routes many times, and 
have at various times traversed practically all the paths in 
Surrey. Would it not be a great advantage if similar books 
could be compiled dealing with other parts of the country, 
as there is no doubt that many paths exist which are at present 
very obscure either through neglect or want of knowledge 
that they are in existence? I should also like to know if 
the ‘* Walker Miles” Series have been revised recently, 
or any other edition published which would supersede those 
mentioned above, which, owing to new roads and extending 
towns, are more or less obsolete. I would welcome any move- 
ment that would preserve these field paths for the use of us and 
our children for all time, while at the same time educating 
the public in the need for respecting private property and 
keeping to paths that were by the courtesy of the owners 
allowed to be kept open. I think there is a great work open 
to some organization to form county committees to register 
and as far as possible keep the various paths open and to see 
that due respect is paid to private property, etc.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. G. Berrerince. 

51 Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 

[We deal with this subject in a leading article.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


WHAT ARE MODERN DESIGNERS DOING? 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 


Sir,—In reference to furnishing and your question, “What 
are our modern designers doing ?”’ the reply of Commander 
David Joel, R.N., is interesting. With the modesty charac- 
teristic of a bold bad sailor he tells us that together with 
Gordon Russell he is producing a modern period of furniture. 

Further, he is flattered to see that everything he produces 
is immediately copied by the trade. This is an astonishing 
statement and deserves examination. The largest factories 
produce sets of living and bedroom furniture. The designs 
are innumerable and the sales each week run into thousands. 
Now if the statement of Commander Joel means anything 
at all, it means that his creations influence this, the greatest 
portion of the trade. The idea is fantastic. A word on 
** copying.” Some while back a friend bought a boat. A 
wonderful boat, all complete and fitted with a stern—and a 
propeller in it. And, Sir, believe it or not, the very first 
boat he met on the water that also had a stern—and a pro- 
peller in it! 

A designer to one of the largest firms in the country 1 
confess to a total ignorance of the Joel uplift movement. 
Living in the wilds of Buckinghamshire has its compensations. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., L. G. BARNEs. 

The Bungalow, Terry Road, High Wycombe. 
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THE INDIAN BOYCOTT 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sm,—However sorry one may feel that the Indian boycott 
of foreign cloth hits Lancashire hard, it cannot be said that 
the motive behind the boycott is either improper or unnatural. 
It now reads like a legend that at one time India produced 
enough cloth not only to meet her own needs but also for 
export. As Gandhi says, it is the duty of every civilized 
country to produce sufficient cloth to cover its shame. Again, 
the contention is not true that the loss of trade to Lancashire 
will only enrich the Bombay mill-owners and will not improve 
the lot of the peasants about whom Gandhi is so concerned. 
Many a poverty-stricken Indian village is already in a smiling 
condition as the result of the revival of hand-spinning. Besides, 
the profits made by the Bombay mill-owners will at least 
partially circulate in India, and to that extent benefit the people. 
Only the other day not a few people here complained of 
Englishmen having bought the Irish Hospital Sweepstake 
tickets on the ground that several hundred thousands of 
English money had left the country. India’s chronic poverty 
and her rapidly growing population are serious problems facing 
us to-day. All thinking Indians must now concentrate on 
three things: (1) Limitation of population, (2) economic up- 
lift, and (3) mass education. The greatness of a nation depends 
Iess on the quantity of its population than on its efficiency. 
We hope that Lancashire will try to put herself in our position. 
She will then see that we are only trying to do what she or any 
other country would do in similar circumstances.—I am, 
Sir, &c., K. C. Mazumpar. 

20 Edith Villas, W. 14. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE “ZOLLVEREIN” 


[To the Editor of the SpecraToR.|] 
Sir,—The proposed Austro-German Customs Union gives 
Great Britain a providential opportunity, by stoutly countering 
France’s attitude, to regain her erstwhile ascendancy. I am 
confident that Great Britain would obtain the moral backing 
of America ; and, what is more, the support of a world-wide 
public opinion. 

Let us cease to delude ourselves, and face the realities of the 
situation squarely. The inexorable logic of events must be 
opposed by a vigorous application of the logic of reason. In 
emergencies sentiment must be laid aside. But the Treaties ? 
Bury the Treaties ! We want to live. The demands of life are 
above the idiosyncrasies of Treaties. 

There is still time for Great Britain to take a resolute line. 
The League is in a precarious state. It is bound to crumble to 
pieces unless something decisive is done, and done quickly. 
The League’s demise is inevitable in the stuffy inane atmo- 
sphere in which it is enveloped. First Germany will drop 
away, to be followed by Austria, Italy and Hungary, topped by 
Great Britain’s gradually waning interest. 

France knows how Germany must feel ever since 1919, for 
she remembers how she felt after 1871! But is the world to 
be kept low because France is determined to keep Germany 
low? Surely there must be a way to bring about a true 
inward appeasement. But not as long as France is at the 
helm, with her constant feeling of insecurity, with her 
womanish instinctive craving for protection. France’s state 
of nerves unfits her to take a long-range view and to steer a 
steady course which must be changed before the nations’ 
spirits, and with it tradeand industry, will again revive.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GABRIEL WELLS. 


THE EXPORT OF HORSES FOR BUTCHERY 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The Spectator is ever open to appeals to our respon- 
sibility as to animals. Again and again the evils of the 
export trade in horses for butchery have been exposed. 
Public indignation is aroused and—nothing is done. There 
are regulations, of course, for veterinary inspection, and in 
some ways the conditions are improved, but the suffering 
ig still there. What about exporting wild, unbroken ponies 
straight from Exmoor and the New Forest? It is not for 
us to throw stones at the treatment meted out to them in 
so many terrible cases once they arrive on the Continent, 
for we do not shine in our treatment of pit ponies. But 
surely a people who pride themselves on their kindness to 
animals and love for them can be stirred at long last to pass 


————— 
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a Bill prohibiting the export of live old and worm horses 
as well as ponies, for butchery? If they are humanely 
slaughtered here, and their carcasses exported, valuable by. 
products would be retained. Perhaps that practical fact 
may make an appeal, if the prevention of miserable suffering 
is not enough. 

The animal societies are all agreed on the evils of this 
traffic, but nothing can be done without the support of public 
opinion. Is it hopeless to plead once more the cause of oiy 
faithful and willing helpers in their helplessness? Naty 
no interference is intended with the export trade for breedj 
remounts, racing, &c. It is again our responsibility I wish ty 
emphasize.—I am, Sir, &c., L. M. Lavon, 

Bridgefoot, Iver, Bucks. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


SuNDAY CINEMAS. » 

Will you allow me to quote without any comment the 
experience of Mr. S. R. Wells, the Unionist Member fo 
Bedford, as reported in the Bedfordshire Times of May 1?; 

SuNDAY OBSERVANCE—AND AN UNPLEASANT Discovery, 

“Mr. Wells has revealed an astonishing instance of the extent 
to which religious propagandists will go in their desire to attain 
their ends. In common with every other Member of Parliament 
he was inundated with printed postcards urging him to vote againg 
the Sunday Performances (Regulation) Bill, and this he did. Thes 
postcards, which bore the postmark of Bedford and other placeg 
in his constituency, were evoked by various Churches and religious 
organizations, which, as such, cannot be blamed for what happened, 
In accordance with his usual practice, Mr. Wells personally acknoy. 
ledged each postcard, but to his astonishment, a large number of 
his correspondents wrote to him that they had not sent the cards, 
The only inference is that some of those who did, in their enthusiasm 
for the cause, swelled the number by using other people’s names 
without consent. Mr. Wells strongly resents this type of 
propaganda.” 

—W. R. Furier, General Secretary, The Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, Broad. 
mead House, Panton Street, Haymarket. 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER IN GENEVA. 

The Duchess of Hamilton and Miss Lind-af-Hageby 
arranged, under the auspices of the Geneva Bureau of the 
Animal Defence Society on May 15th, a successful demon. 
stration of mechanical humane slaughter in the municipal 
abattoir of Geneva. Promises were given by the official 
representatives that the demonstration should bear fruit and 
that the present method in use should be changed.—(Miss) L. K. 
ScHartTavu, The Animal Defence and Anti-Vivisection Society, 
85 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“‘ Spectator,” May 21st, 1831. 
‘“ NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE ”’ AT COVENT GARDEN. 
. . . The death-bed scene follows: it is painfully literal, and quite 
unfit for stage representation. To hear the groans, and to witness 
the last moments of a dying man in a bedroom, with all the pars. 
phernalia of a sick-chamber, on the stage, is painful to the feelings, 
under any circumstances ; but when the individual represented is 
one of the greatest men of his age, it becomes positively revolting, 
and a sight for the gross multitude only. 
DRINKING. 

A lad named Duggan, of sixteen years of age, died on Sunday 
last, in consequence of drinking gin. The Coroner regretted he 
had not power to punish a companion who had been drinking along 
with him. We should have regretted very much if he had. 


Hospital Night 
THE ward is never dark ; here patient skies 
Lend not their night to sweep 
Smoother than feathers over shuttered eyes 
In silver fronds of sleep. 


There is no silence in these corridors, 
No ageless quiet like rain 

Descends in ice-clear beauty here, and pours 
Through the unshuttered brain. 


But these are shells, the bodies that rest here, 
Still lips that shape no cry, 

Pierced flesh, and wounded feet that cannot stir, 
Torn hands that useless lie : 


For like a flock of birds their thoughts have flown 
Beyond the world ; and free, 
Travel the silent dark by roads unknown, 
Embrace eternity. 
JOAN Barron. 
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A Christian Gentleman 


sir Philip Sidney. By Mona Wilson. (Duckworth. 21s.) 
OF historical might-have-beens one of the most fascinating 
to dwell upon is: What would have happened if Sidney 
had worn his thigh-pieces on October 2nd, 1586? It was 
characteristic of him, as characteristic as the more famous 
incident of the bottle of water and the dying soldier, that 
geing his superior officer, the Lord Marshall, was unable to 
wear. his thigh-pieces because of a wound, ie felt obliged 
in honour to discard his own and thus exposed himself to 
the Spanish bullet outside Zutphen which caused his death. 
« Honour pricked him off,” as Falstaff would have said, 
and Elizabeth complained that such conduct was inconsiderate 
since her gentlemen were not expected to throw away their 
lives like common soldiers ; it shocked her sense of economy, 
in other words her dominant passion. Sidney was ruled by 
a different passion ; he was that very rare thing, rare at any 
time, but almost unexampled at the Court of Elizabeth, 
a Christian gentleman, and being so his instinctive tendency 
yas to refuse privileges or benefits for himself when others 
(of whatever rank) stood in greater need. No doubt he allowed 
this tendency at times—as in the matter of the thigh-pieces— 
to carry him to quixotic lengths, but such quixotry is a 
measure of the strength of that which moved him. All this 
was very baffling to his royal mistress. ‘‘ We are aware,” 
writes Miss Wilson, ‘‘ of a secret antagonism between the two,” 
and continues in explanation, ‘“‘ she could not dazzle him, 
and his grace, fascinating to old men and young alike, lacked 
the grosser vitality which in Raleigh and Essex helped the 
woman to forget her years ’—part of the truth, no doubt, 
but not the whole. Philip Sidney and his Queen lived in 
different universes, and the young man had “a daily beauty 
in his life *’ that made the ugly old woman uneasily conscicus 
of something ugly in her own. 

He baffled her, but we can be sure she was understood well 
enough by him. Entirely loyal, passionately eager to serve 
his country to the height of his very considerable powers, and 
with a wide acquaintance of statecraft gained in Continental 
travel, Sidney, like others with more selfish aims, was obliged to 
make a study of the character of his Prince his first business. 
Had he lived he might have succeeded in winning her confi- 
dence and perhaps even directing her policy. The personal 
question, however, would have had to be settled first between 
them; and with a man like Sidney that could only have been 
accomplished by awakening her conscience. The notion of 
Elizabeth Tudor possessing even the possibility of a conscience 
will make some smile. But the miracle which Madame de 
Maintenon wrought upon Louis XIV was surely not beyond 
the capacity of Leicester’s nephew with every advantage 
of birth, rank and opportunity to assist him in the process 
of conversion. And had this taken place, how different would 
those last fifteen years of the sixteenth century have been 
for England, and possibly also for Europe. Sidney was the 
only man who ever appeared at Elizabeth’s court who might 
have combined in his own person the position of leading 
favourite and leading statesman, the position which the 
Cecils and the Raleighs or the Essexes parted between them. 


Homage to 


The Life and Adventures of Carl Laemmle. By John Drink- 


water. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
THERE are in America, more than in any other country, large 
numbers of men who, although they were once very poor, 
are now very rich. To this enviable herd belongs Mr. Carl 
Laemmle (pronounced Lemly), whose life has now been 
chronicled with breezy but unswerving reverence by the 
biographer of Lincoln, Pepys, and Charles IT. 

The son of poor but honest parents, Mr. Laemmle wags 
born in South Germany in 1867. At the age of seventeen 
he went to America. In New York he got a job in a drug 
store ; but his boss drank (or, as Mr. Drinkwater has it, ‘* his 
master . . . dedicated one day a week to violent intoxi- 
cation’), and before long Mr. Laemmle left him and went 


Miss Wilson does not believe that Elizabeth could “ ever have 
made of him such a minister as she needed.” The point is: 
Could he have made of her the sort of queen he felt capable of 
serving ? 

If he had he would have influenced literature as much 
as politics. He would have protected his friend Spenser and 
prolonged his life, while Shakespeare, who, according to the 
usual supposition, came to London, as it was, only in time to 
watch his elaborate and sumptuous obsequies, might have 
found patronage and assistance in a poet ten years his senior 
instead of in a rather vulgar nobleman nine years his junior. 
In any case, there can be little doubt that the kinship of 
spirit of the two men would have brought them together. 
For Shakespeare would have seen Sidney for what ‘he was, 
would have penetrated to the very core of the man; and 
would assuredly have anticipated Shelley in acclaiming him 

““Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot,” 

while Sidney in his turn would have rejoiced in the play- 
wright’s all-embracing humanity, his tenderness, his profound 
knowledge of the heart, and would have recanted the section 
on contemporary drama in the Defence of Poesie in his favour. 
They were made to understand and appreciate each other ; 
no third man of the period can be named worthy or capable 
of sharing the friendship which would have sprung up between 
them ; and yet, by the tragic irony of history, it is likely 
that they never even met. 

Such are the speculations and regrets provoked by this 
beautiful, scholarly and poignant book. Its author’s restraint 
and self-repression give the whole a severity of outline which 
only renders its effect the more moving. “I have en- 
deavoured,” she writes, “‘to give a narrative of Sidney's 
life without recourse to invention.” The documents are 
allowed to speak for themselves, with never a trace of senti- 
mentality and almost without comment. The artist’s hand, 
however, is revealed in the planning and the presentment 
of the facts. Miss Wilson has, of course, her preferences ; 
she is especially interested in Sidney as a man of letters, 
and the chapters on the Arcadia and Astrophel and Siella (or 
Astrophil and Stella, as she rightly insists it should be called) 
are admirable; but the political portions of the book are 
also excellent. A second-rate biographer again would have 
been tempted to ring down the curtain upon the tableau of 
the waterbottle at Zutphen. Miss Wilson devotes an Epilogue 
to the funeral in London on February 16th, 1587, giving us 
the names of the chief mourners and sparing us nothing 
of the pomp. It is like the conclusion of Hamlet ; for Sidney 
too ‘‘ had he been put on” was likely ** to have proved most 
royally.” And as we watch the seven hundred mourners 
wending their way through the streets of the city towards 
St. Paul’s, headed by Leicester, Essex, Pembroke, Drake, 
and all the other famous men of the age, and as we remember 
that the young man whose corpse they carried had probably 
when living been the only purely disinterested soul among 
them, we seem to have a vision of the Elizabethans cele- 
brating the interment of their conscience. 

J. DoveR WILSON. 


Hollywood 


to Chicago. He had a hard time there, living in great poverty 
and trying his hand at a number of things without much 
success. In 1894 his luck turned, and he found himself 
earning good money in the cloak-and-suit business: or, in 
his biographer’s words, he “rose... to a modest com- 
petence by attention to the sartorial needs of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin.” But life was still hard and the fates, outwardly, 
unkind. His employer “drove him into a quarrel” and 
accepted his resignation. It was then, in 1906, that he turned 
to the Cinema, of which, in those early days of nickolodeons, 
the nation of his adoption had yet to realise the immense 
artistic—and, of course, commercial—possibilities. He began 
as a distributor, with two small theatres of his own; but 
his rise was rapid—he had found his vocation. From 1909 
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to 1915 he was engaged in the “ Trust Fight ’°—a commercial 
war of attrition against an unjust monopoly. Mr. Laemmle 
fought bravely on the side of the angels, who won ; his courage 
and pertinacity command respect, as Mr. Drinkwater points 
out at frequent intervals. But he admits that ‘ if Laemmle 
had not broken the Trust, someone else would,” and the history 
of that epic struggle, based though it is on vituperative 
propaganda in the worst possible taste which Mr. Drinkwater 
has collated with a strict disregard for impartiality, makes 
dull reading. It has, indeed, some genuinely dramatic 
moments: as when “someone was inspired” to the last- 
minute salvation of Mr. Laemmle’s cause “ by the perfor- 
ations on a roll of toilet-paper.”’ But for the most part one 
admires the assiduity without sharing the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s attack on his theme. 

With the Trust vanquished, Mr. Laemmle forged ahead. 
He now controls the Universal Pictures Corporation, one of 
the biggest enterprises of its gigantic kind in America. Its 
headquarters are at Universal City, California, by all accounts 
a very remarkable place. Its pumping stations, its poultry 
ranch, its running water and its electric light are admirably 
catalogued by Mr. Drinkwater in simple, restrained prose. 
There is a photograph, excellently reproduced, of four of the 
Municipal Street Cleaners. It is an impressive monument 
to a successful commercial career. For anyone who wants 
to read about that career Mr. Drinkwater has written a work- 
manlike biography on a note of warm but manly eulogy. 

But there are notable omissions. In the organization of 
an industry which powerfully influences many millions of 
minds Mr. Laemmle, it appears, ‘‘ has for a quarter of a 
century played an important, and in some respects a decisive 
part,” and Mr. Drinkwater makes it abundantly clear that, 
from a business point of view, he was well qualified to do so. 
But of his aesthetic qualifications we hear nothing at all. 
His taste, for instance. We are told that it is unreliable, but 
we are not told how far its vagaries affect the products of Mr. 
Laemmle’s corporation. What books (if any) has Mr. 
Laemmle read? What are his theories about the artistic 
development of the film, and how far have they influenced 
it? When he said in a recent speech: ‘“ Get every last dollar 
that the law allows, and then some,” was he expressing his 
philosophy of life, or his philosophy of art? Is Mr. Laemmle 
happy ? On all the points that interest us, Mr. Drinkwater 
is provokingly silent. He mentions only three of the films 
for which Mr. Laemmle has been responsible since the War. 
Of the wife to whom he was married for twenty-one years 
Mr. Drinkwater tells us nothing save that she was 
** beloved.” 

There is indeed one uneconomic aspect of Mr. Laemmle's 
personality which receives attention. Unlike most modern 
biographers, Mr. Drinkwater is careful to insist that his 
subject is a very good man. “ Character,” he surprisingly 
says on p. 1, “implies goodness.” And it turns out that 
Mr. Laemmile is a rather jolly kind of saint. Not an ascetic, 
of course. Almost with glee his biographer discloses a 
number of endearingly human traits. He fishes, and races, 
and loses money at cards. He is something of a dandy: 
** good American as he is, he prefers to buy his ties in London.” 
He likes his joke, though from the two examples of his humour 
appended it would appear that the affection is misplaced. 
If he did write recently: ‘“ Pictures need not be risqué to 
contain a kick,” that harsh note of austerity was sounded in 
what Mr. Drinkwater calls ‘‘a very human document, with 
its blend of courage and humility, of deference and vision. 
It is such a confession ... as might have been made by 
some Elizabethan seaman.” In Hollywood, Mr. Drinkwater 
assures us, “ they call him Uncle Carl.” We can well believe 
it. 

Sir Sydney Lee defined the inspiration of biography as 
** an instinctive desire to do honour to those who, by character 
and exploits, have distinguished themselves from the mass 
of their countrymen.” It is to be hoped that this book will 
not set a fashion in instinctive desires. Our leading writers 
must conquer, if they can, the impulse to dedicate their 
time and talents to immortalizing Sam Goldwyn, Joe Schenck, 
Jesse Lasky, Adolph Zukor, old Uncle Carl Laemmle and all. 
There are better things to write about. 

PETER FLEMING. 
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Lytton Strachey’s Portraits 


Portraits in Miniature. 
Windus. 6s.) 

Portraits in Miniature is one of Mr. Strachey’s least j 
and most amusing books. It contains 
biographies of all sorts of queer people, from Mary Be 

Si ps 1, i : TrY to 
Sir John Harington. The book also includes studies 

2 x a = = : me of 
six English historians—Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, Car} 
Froude and Creighton. These also are short sketches Which 
had to be compressed within the scope of the weekly jour 
in which they were first published ; but perhaps it js the 
fact that they are a series with a unity of their own Which 
makes them solider and more important work than the 
miscellaneous papers at the beginning of the book. 

The studies of Hume and Gibbon are both serious and 
considerable, in spite of their brevity. They are both 
examples, too, of subjects with whom Mr. Strachey is in Drv. 
found sympathy. He has often been accused of being » 
more than an iconoclast, but in these two papers he show 
that in the case of men with whose spirit and whose life 
is in real sympathy, he can be more than just—he can 
profoundly warm and sympathetic. 

The present book, however, is a thoroughly light one 
When all is said and done about Mr. Strachey’s work, whe 
we have pointed out that a percentage of his effects definitey 
fail ; that a few of his jokes are downright cheap (for example 
he says of Froude’s Protestantism: “The bias no dou 
gives a spice to the work, but it is a cheap spice bought, on 
feels, at the Co-operative Stores *’)—when all this is admitted, 
the fact remains that one is repeatedly made to laugh out 
loud in reading his pages of satire. As he has several time 
shown, one of Mr. Strachey’s great subjects is the academic 
world and its absurdities. He has, for example, what seems 
to us a superb passage of farce in his description of , 
three-cornered controversy between Froude, Freeman ani 
the late Mr. Horace Round. Freeman was carrying 0, 
decade after decade, a ferocious attack upon Froude’s accuracy, 
Suddenly, and totally unexpectedly, however, he was counter. 
attacked by an adversary in the person of Mr. Horace Round, 
who is described as follows : 

““Mr. Horace Round, a ‘ burrower into wormholes ’ living in 
Brighton, suddenly emerged from the parchments among which bs 
spent his life deliciously gnawing at the pedigrees of the proudes 
families of England, and in a series of articles fell upon Freeman with 
astonishing force.” 

Mr. Round succeeded in showing that Freeman himsl 
was guilty of far worse inaccuracies than Froude, his supposed 
victim. The effect on Freeman, we are told, was alarming: 
‘** his blood boiled, but he positively made no reply. For years the 
attacks continued, and for years the professor was dumb. Fu: 
minating rejoinders rushed into his brain, only to be whisked away 
again—they were not quite fulminating enough. The most devs 
tating article of all was written, was set up in proof, but was not ya 
published ; it contained the exposé of ‘ Senlac,’ and rumours of its 
purport and approaching appearance were already flying about u 
museums and common-rooms. Freeman was aghast at this las 
impertinence ; but still he nursed his wrath. Like King Lear, lk 
would do such things—what they were yet he knew not—but they 
should be the terrors of the earth. At last, silent and purple, lt 
gathered his female attendants about him, and left England for a 
infuriated holiday. There was an ominous pause; and then th 
fell news reached Brighton. The professor had gone pop in Spain’ 


By Lytton Strachey. (Chatto an 


Mportant 
a dozen Very short 


Another superb example of academic satire is the sal 
story of Dr. Colbatch, which Mr. Strachey prefaces by 4 
description of the character of eighteenth-century academit 
life : 

‘** In the early years of the eighteenth century the life of learning 
was agitated, violent, and full of extremes. Everything about 
was on the grand scale. Erudition was gigantic, controversies wet 
frenzied, careers were punctuated by brutal triumphs, wild temer 
ities, and dreadful mortifications. One sat, bent nearly double 
surrounded by four circles of folios, living to edit Hesychius ani 
confound Dr. Hody, and dying at last with a stomach half-full 0 
sand.” 

Altogether, Portraits in Miniature is an unimportant 
but quite delightful book. These short studies at, 
incidentally, perfect for the purpose of reading aloud in tht 
evening. Their humour so taken is irresistible. It is tru 
that, read slowly like this, the mechanism of Mr. Strachey’ 
style becomes a little over-apparent ; but the sheer enjoymet 
which is derived from these papers is a complete defen 
against almost any criticism. 
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A Brave Bishop 


e Heart of South London. By Cyril Forster Garbett (Bishop 

of Southwark). (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 
gxce John Colenso delivered himself about the Pentateuch, 

ws pishop has written a more courageous book than this. 
From time to time the author lifts up his voice in the House 
of Lords on what are called ‘ social questions.” He speaks 
always bravely, and with knowledge unrivalled by that of 
any other episcopal peer. Now he appeals to a wider 
qudience. His book should be read by everyone who wants 
to know What is the root-cause of our troubles. That no 
pation can prosper which is indifferent to the sufferings of 
, very large part of it is the Bishop's implied conclusion, 
though he does not expressly state it. He sees from another 
jde the “ crisis’? which M. André Siegfried has so ably 
jjscussed. So long as those of us who are comfortably placed 
refuse to help, and even oppose, measures for relieving hideous 
discomfort affecting vast numbers, so long must our “ crisis ” 
deepen and darken until it ends in the only imaginable way. 

Is “ hideous discomfort ” too strong a term to use? Let 
the Bishop reply. Here is his picture, not in the least over- 
coloured, of one street out of many “ wearisome and utterly 
depressing to describe ” : 

“Externally, the impression it gives is melancholy in the extreme 

_, the houses are dark, forbidding and monotonous in appearance. 
Within, the stairs are steep, the walls feel damp to the touch, 
the paper and paint are in a condition of extreme decay. On some 
of the small landings clothes are hung up to dry and the visitor 
has to thrust his way through them. On each floor there are two 
roms, but for the whole house there is only one scullery and water 
coset. Most of the rooms are crowded with beds and furniture. 
Inmany of these houses there are three or four families, and some- 
times as Many as twenty persons. The outlook from the windows 
is very gloomy.” 

In one of these houses a father and mother, with five 

boys of 10, 8, 6, 4 and 2, live and sleep in one room. Cooking 

js done on a small fireplace. There is no gas or electricity ; 
they have to use a lamp. They pay 4s. 4d. a week rent. 

In another house, father, mother and six children inhabit 
atroom twelve feet square, let at 16s. a week (furnished) and 
“infested with mice and blackbeetles.” 

In another street there dwell in six rooms six families 
consisting of thirty-three people, ‘ with no kitchen, no room 
in which to sit, and only one water closet and one water 
tap” for the whole lot. 

We were surprised, most of us, and shocked, many of us, 
when during the War we learned how many British young 
men were C3 in health and physique. How can children 
brought up in this way develop into anything else ? 

“On the ground floor of a house lived two families. In the front 
rooms were father and mother with six boys and girls, the eldest 
ten, the youngest one. Two of these slept in their parents’ bed 
the other four as best they could on mattresses on the ground. 
The rest of this floor was occupied by a family of ten. The whole 
house was in a bad state of repair and infested by rats. Measles 
broke out among the children; one of them died from pneumonia 
following it; two were removed to the hospital suffering from the 
same complaint, and one of these also died. A crowning touch .of 
horror was added to the tragedy when the undertaker entering the 
room with the coffin killed a rat which was trying to get at the 
dead body of a child.” 

Well, the dead are—dead; and lucky to be so. What 
of the living who survive these miseries ? How can they ever 
become sound, useful, happy men and women ? 

“In a semi-basement room dark and airless, measuring 8 feet by 8, 
avisitor found a man, his wife and three little children. The children 
were all ill. 

Those are our italics. Our query is answered. 
deterioration bodily alone :— 
_“ Protracted residence in overcrowded and insanitary districts 
isharmful to all but the strongest characters. There is no standard 
to live up to, and struggle and effort often give way to a weak 
listlessness. Dress then becomes more shabby, less regard is paid to 
personal cleanliness, voices become louder and voices coarser. 
The discomfort of the overcrowded house, the increase of the 
family while the income remains the same, spells of illness and 
wnemployment, the incessant struggle with dirt undermine the 
power of resistance and weaken the will. The middle-aged man and 
his wife may easily become effortless and apathetic, the best they 
may eas} pat : 
can do is to drift on from week to week, making no plans for the 
morrow, trusting that the State will provide for their most pressing 
needs . . . society may censure this attitude as supine and improvi- 
dent, but society itself is largely to blame for the conditions which 
have helped to create it.” 
Under such conditions live a quarter of a million people 
i South London. In other districts, in other cities, in 


Nor is the 


many smaller towns, in some villages even, the same con- 
ditions exist. They are being attacked, but are they being 
attacked with suflicient rapidity and vigour? The Bishop 
makes some good suggestions, among them that landlords 
should be forced by law to place their names above the 
doors of every dwelling from which they take rent, and that 
juries at inquests should find landlords guilty of manslaughter 
if deaths have resulted from insanitary houses and they 
have refused to execute necessary repairs. 

A courageous book, and a wise one, unsensational, carrying 
conviction in every line of it. HAMILTON FYFE. 


The Five Year Plan 


The Economic Life of Soviet Russia. By Calvin B. Hoover, 


Ph.D. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
The Soviet Five Year Plan. By H. R. Knickerbocker. 
Head. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuer former of these books is a scientific study of Russian 
economic conditions, a sincere attempt to understand the 
significance of the phenomena described, and probably con- 
tains the best account yet published of the actual mechanism 
of Soviet industry and finance. The author has spent about 
a year in Russia. The second book, based on two months 
travelling in the U.S.S.R., is a general survey of those things, 
visible and audible to the foreigner confined to such a short 
visit. It gives a fairly representative account of the impres- 
sions of an intelligent foreign tourist, spiced with a few 
**exclusive features” such as an interview with Stalin’s 
mother, and devotes considerable attention to conditions in 
the export industries. It is illustrated by more than a dozen 
photographs, and is safeguarded against dullness by a slight 
inclination to sensationalism, being rather subject to injudi- 
cious generalizations based on what are, after all, the mere 
coups @oeuil of a bird of passage. 

In the descriptive sphere the two books are complementary 
to each other, the former concentrating mainly on general 
tendencies, the latter on the details which the author per- 
sonally observed. The difficulty of obtaining accurate 
statistical information is emphasized by both writers, but Dr. 
Hoover justly points out that the Russian statistics probably 
compare favourably with similar material, where it is available 
at all, in other countries. He suggests that ‘it is probable 
that the index numbers of prices are too low,”’ and that the 
‘‘estimates of increase in production and increase in real 
wages are both too high.” Where price discrimination and 
rationing exist to the extent to which they are to be found in 
Russia to-day a rise in money wages or a fall in prices is no 
longer any real indication of a corresponding change in the 
standard of living. 

The authors of the two books definitely disagree as to the 
nature of the present régime in Russia. While Mr. Knicker- 
bocker maintains that ‘ the Communist Party, after trial and 
error, has found to its sorrow that the nearest thing to a 
Socialist economy that will ‘ work’ is, after all, a form of 
Capitalism,” this statement is directly contradicted by the 
opening passage of Dr. Hoover’s book, that ‘“‘ the Soviet 
economic system is not a mere modification of the capitalistic 
system. .... It is a truly socialist economy.” The second 
statement appears to be more in accordance with the facts. 
This is not the only difference in opinion between the two 
authors ; for example, Dr. Hoover's contention that many 
of the foreign ** experts ”” now holding important posts in the 
U.S.S.R., including Americans, have very poor qualifications 
for such work appears to conflict with Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
statement that the American ‘individuals on the job are 
usually men of first rank”; but, apart from details, the 
extent of their agreement is remarkable for two books of such 
widely different types. 

On the subject of ** dumping ”’ Mr. Knickerbocker concludes 
that ** with the rouble at par the Soviet Union is exporting, in 
many cases, below the cost of production. With the rouble 
at its actual value the Soviet Union is exporting, in all cases, 
at a large profit.” He is to be severely criticized for using the 
official par rate of exchange throughout the book as a means 
for translating Russian prices into English, but he himself 
admits at the end the unreliability of this method. It is 
doubtful whether the elaborate calculations of the cost of 
exports made on this basis have any value at all. Dr. Hoover 
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maintains that in some cases there is a loss on exports so great 
that it ‘“‘ cannot be measured by the difference between the 
real and the nominal foreign exchange value of the rouble.” 
Both authors are in agreement that the oil industry of the 
U.S.S.R. is paying its way, and that the exports of this 
industry are definitely showing a substantial profit. 

On many points there is complete agreement between the 
two writers. The lack of democracy in our sense of the term 
is emphasized by both. It is agreed that the standard of 
living of the mass of the population has been lowered over the 
last two years, partly according to plan, and partly as a result 
of unforeseen conditions arising out of the operation of the 
plan. The transport system of the country is suffering con- 
siderably from the increased burdens imposed upon it ; there 
is a reluctance in high places to shoulder responsibility, and 
the currency system of the country has been subject to con- 
siderable expansion of an “inflationary”? character. Not every- 
One in Russia is happy, but at the same time tremendous 
progress in construction has been made, the most severe 
period of crisis seems to be passing, and a rise in the standard 
of life in the near future is to be expected, and a very 
substantial rise within the next six or seven years. At the 
same time as material discomfort is widespread, Dr. Hoover 
points out advantages which areaccruing at the present time to 
the working population. The social life of the urban workers, 
and the benefits, in the form of security, accruing from the 
§ cial insurances, probably surpass those of any other country. 
Unemployment is unlikely ever to be the menace which it has 
become in capitalistic countries, and, finally, while democracy 
in our sense of the term does not exist, the power of workers 
to criticize their ‘‘ superiors ’ has given them a new sense of 
political and social status. In the countryside, on the other 
hand, the revolution is still taking place, and the peasantry 
are suffering considerably in the process. 

Russia is no Utopia, and it is in a critical period of transi- 
tion. In passing judgment on certain aspects of the present 
situation probably neither author makes enough allowance for 
the fact that he is an American, looking at a semi-oriental 
people, with semi-oriental standards, economic, moral, and 
political, and an outlook more or less contemporary with that 
of the sixteenth century in Western Europe, and a community 
organized entirely in the interests of a working class who have 
never known “ bourgeois”? values. The consistency of pur- 
pose, asceticism, and faith of the Communist Party, combined 
with an extreme ruthlessness, and aided by the capacity of the 
Russian people to be led by a small group to a greater extent 
than any Western race, make the chances of success con- 
siderable. The assessment of gains and losses, however, is not 
the work of the present generation but of future historians ; 
and it is in helping Englishmen and Americans to understand, 
not to pass judgment, that these books, especially the first, 
are valuable. P. A. SLOAN. 


The Platonic Tradition 


The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy. By 
J. H. Muirhead. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


Tue English, it is usually held, are a tough-minded race. I 
do not necessarily mean that they are brutal or obtuse; I 
do not even mean that they are intellectually enduring or 
determined. I mean that they are tough-minded in terms of 
William James’s famous definition. Let me briefly recall 
it. There are, he affirmed, two fundamentally different 
philosophical types, the tender-minded and the tough. The 
former are “rationalistic, intellectualistic, idealistic, opti- 
mistic, religious, free-willist, monistic and dogmatical”’; the 
latter ‘ empirical, sensationalistic, materialistic, pessimistic, 
jrreligious, fatalistic, pluralistic, sceptical.” The differences 
affirmed, although fundamentally philosophical, ramify into 
every branch of intellectual activity, and they are, it is 
obvious, the sort of differences which one would naturally 
postulate between the German and the English types of intel- 
ligence. One thinks of the English as psychological, empirical, 
clear-cut, matter of fact; their typical philosophers are 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume; of the Germans as metaphysical, 
a priori, cloudy and speculative, and their natural genius as 
appropriately represented by the all-embracing systems of 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 

Now it is just this traditional opposition that Professor 
Muirhead’s book seeks to challenge. His contention is that 
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side by side with the psychological, empirical Strand ; 
English philosophy tl ther, idealisti ty 

glish p , phy there runs another, idealistic, Personalisty 
and absolutist ; that this strand stretches back to Plato 
that it represents a distinct and distinctive element of oy 
national consciousness, an element which is Tesponsible fy 
English Protestantism in religion and democracy and indi 
vidualism in politics. On the basis of Professor Whitehead, 
celebrated description of the whole course of Ey 
philosophy as a “series of footnotes to Plato,” Pro 
Muirhead sets out to show that of those footnotes British ang 
American philosophers have penned by no means the least 
Important. Thus, even when most affected by German jp. 
fluences, as in the second half of the nineteenth cent 
English philosophy has maintained its national characteristic, 
the “ humility” of the English and the ‘“ caution” of the 
Scotch, toning down and constraining to a sort of reasonabl. 
ness the “ high sounding claims and elaborate formalism” ¢ 
the Germans. 

Professor Muirhead traces through three centuries the per: 
sistence of what he calls the Platonic strain in British phil. 
sophy. Against Hobbes at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century he places the Cambridge Platonists ; against Lock 
towards its end the Oxford writers John Norris and Arthy 
Collier. Then for nearly a hundred years “ the idealistic noy 
may be said to have died down” only to be revived at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century by Coleridge, who 5 
opposed to his empirical contemporary Mill. Coleridge 
followed by his disciple J. H. Green, and by the middle of th. 
century the Neo-Kantian movement, a movement which, 
Professor Muirhead points out, owed as much to the revival 
of Platonic study by Jowett as to the influence of Kant and 
Hegel, was fairly under way at Oxford. The movement found 
its most momentous as well as its most peculiarly British 
expression in the philosophy of F. H. Bradley, who succeeded 
in giving a certain concreteness to the somewhat empty 
structure of Hegel’s Germanic Absolute by a salutary infusion 
of British psychological. “* fact.” 

The nineteenth century, with its schools of Pragmatism and 
Realism, has inaugurated a general reaction to this whole way 
of thinking—the unprecedented growth and_ influence of 
psychology has in particular proved inimical to it—but Pr. 
fessor Muirhead makes a good case for the view that what has 
chiefly drawn the fire of twentieth-century critics, and drawn 
it justifiably, is not the essential structure of British Ph. 
tonism but “the outgrowths and overgrowths” which were 
imposed upon it by the alien intellectual atmosphere in which 
it has from time to time developed—the German Idealists ar, 
I feel, again not obscurely hinted at—and have been regarded 
as organic and permanent features of a structure to which they 
were in fact temporary and inessential appendages. Mor- 
over, Professor Muirhead sees in the interest in the problem 
a value which has manifested itself even in the most tough- 
minded quarters during the last decade, the beginnings ofa 
renaissance of the tradition he has so ably traced. 

To enumerate the main features of this tradition would 
take me beyond the confines of this review. They include the 
distinction between things as they seem and things as they ar, 
the distinction, that is, between appearance and reality, the 
view that the apparent independence of things including the 
whole spatial-temporal framework belongs to the world of 
seeming only, that the differences between things are never- 
theless real, that the parts can only be adequately interpreted 
in terms of the whole, and Man in terms of the goal—the 
form of the Good—which he is seeking to realize. 

There may be—in fact there is—room for difference of 
opinion as to how far Plato did in fact hold the various post 
tions attributed to him; it may also be doubted to what 
extent they were all of them subsequently embodied in the 
tradition of the English Idealists. But these are technical 
matters, and it would be ungracious to let possible diver- 
gencies of view on points of detail detract from the warmth of 
one’s admiration for Professor Muirhead’s work as a whole. 
Intensely interesting on its own account, it is at once a notable 
piece of scholarship and a solid contribution to the history of 
philosophy. Moreover, apart from its value to philosophy a 
a whole, Professor Muirhead in writing it has performed a 
valuable service to British philosophy in particular. 

C. E. M. Joa, 
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di An Augustan Age 
to ML. -sian England : 1700 to 1820. By A. E. Richardson, F.8.A., 
} tai Georg B.A. (Batsford. Illustrated. 21s.) 

















gre in Professor Richardson’s survey of the social life, 
industries and art of the Georgian period is the explicit 
statement made that in the arts and crafts the eighteenth 
ee could do nothing wrong, but a reading of his important 
pook leads irresistibly to that conclusion. “Building” (he 
) “in Georgian times amongst all classes almost 


NowH 


a ounted to a passion,” and the dignity and refinement of the 

a Georgian style of architecture remain to testify to the fervour 

a me of tat passion. Constable and his school of landscapists 
ury, : 


influence that branch of art to this day ; Blake is for all time 
(or of no time); and Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney 
were the first really English portrait-painters. In printing> 
silver and iron work ; for the names of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite and Adam ; for its glass which all Europe cannot 
val; for studied verse and polished prose, the century may 
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7 = ps admit rivals, but need not fear superiors. How much 
en thas to teach the present age in town-planning is evidenced 
Locks by the generous lay-out of the New Town of Edinburgh, by 
rthup the dignified squares of Bloomsbury, and by the development 
te st Bath of “ one of the most exquisite building schemes ever 
A the ycomplished in this country.” As one watches, too, the 
ho i nass-production of an hotel like the newly born ‘ Dorchester,’ 
eis BO not the mind or the recollection go gratefully and rest- 
the fully back to the quiet individuality of the Georgian inn, such 
hich gs still exists in the ‘ Swan’ at Market Harborough and else- 
vival here? It is in that word individuality perhaps that the 
ial cham and power of the century may be sought. ‘‘ However 
vad unsettled the times, Society generally contrived to retain its 
itish calm individualism, its reasonable unperturbed humanism.” 
aded fy The century never allowed itself to be controlled or stampeded 
apty by the herd; even in its amusements it maintained “a care- 
aie free, intimate individual spirit ” which might well be envied 
by us to-day, ‘‘ who have our ‘amusements’ served up to us 
and mass-production methods and our curfew prescribed by 
way ce vigilance.” Above all its craftmanship was thorough. 
” Even in so unimportant a matter as locks and door furniture 
on. detail was too small as to escape supervision,” and “* the 
has impeccable craftsmanship ”’ and thoroughness which charac- 
‘in terized the workman of the time were due to the system of 
Ma. apprenticeship which had developed out of the mediaeval 
a guild-system. The Georgian workman knew and took a pride 
ich ED his job. 
a There is another side to the picture, which Professor Richard- 
i does not disguise. In many respects the age was incon- 
u civably brutal and callous, and its brutality, for the lower 
classes at all events, was inflamed by a wholesale consumption 
“ ofgin; rascally retailers offered men to be “ drunk for a penny, 
‘ dead drunk for twopence, and straw for nothing.” Men stood 
a inthe pillory and the crowd pelted them with rotten eggs and 
all sorts of filth; both men and half-naked women were 
4 whipped tied to a cart-tail through the streets, and the low- 


css Londoner’s chiefest joy was to assist at a Tyburn execu- 
Bl tion or mix in the drunken orgies that went on outside Newgate 
© Bi the night before. There was ferocious flogging both in the 
* Bf Navy and Army—little thought of, however, for punishments 
ashore were just as savage. Our seamen’s food was filthy ; in 
an action amputations were sometimes performed with instru- 
ments borrowed from the ship’s carpenter, and, of course, 
without anaesthetics other than tobacco and rum. The 
* § Church was dull and apathetic, the cause of religion and of 
Christian charity to the inmates of our gaols upheld by Dis- 

t senters alone. Of them an odd testimony is preserved by an 
* § unfriendly naval officer aboard the ‘ Victory ’ mentioning ‘‘a 
t Bf xt of fellows called Methodists on that ship. These men 
> § never wanted swearing at ; the dogs were the best seamen on 

board.” 

With these and many other illustrations of a bitter, hard 

t E age (though eminently a virile one) before the mind, there is 
some difliculty in following Professor Richardson when he 
asserts that the ‘* tremulous and gentle ” music of Dr. Arne is 
exactly suited to the age, the more as we read elsewhere in 
' & the book that the brutal and harsh vision of the caricaturist, 
| f Rowlandson, “ is a vivid expression of the life of the time.” 
But there is perhaps a way round. If the middle-class were 
callous and comfortable, and the mob squalid, if the clergy 





were subservient and ignorant, and if Squire Western cor- 
rectly represented his class, there was still an aristocracy of 
cultured and elegant manners, patrons of all that was fine in 
art| and life, and, on the material side, fosterers of England’s 
chief industry of agriculture. If the lower classes almost fed 
on|gin, my Lords could cultivate the Higher Life on ‘* Good 
Solid Edifying Port.” 

e value of this book, great in itself, is greatly enhanced by 
some 260 illustrations, most of which are drawn from contemp- 
orgry sources, M. J. C. M. 


— 
| De Vera Religione 

Christian Faith and Life. By William Temple, Archbishop of 

York. (Student Christian Movement. 3s.) 

Tus little book contains the text of the eight lectures 
delivered by the Archbishop of York during his recent Oxford 
Mission. The occasion has already become celebrated for the 
deep impression créated, and for the remarkable manner in 
which philosophy, simplicity and spirituality were united in 
Dr. Temple’s teaching. A writer in the Church Times, describ- 
ing the astonishing scene at the first lecture of the series, said 
that the object of the Mission was two-fold: “ to give the 
University a chance to hear a coherent presentation of what 
Christianity really is,” and to lead to “a more adventurous 
practice of its ethic,” and the publication of the addresses 
should do much for both these objects in a wider sphere. The 
Church as a whole perhaps hardly recognizes the unique 
qualities of the great Christian who now rules the Northern 
Province, or the way in which his special gifts minister to the 
needs of the age. 

The lectures might be regarded from one point of view as a 
simplification of the general argument of Christus Veritas. 
But here the mysteries of faith are brought into far more 
intimate contact with daily life; and their practical implica- 
tions are forcibly presented, yet without any minimizing of 
their transcendental character. The often heard enquiry as 
to what the great credal statements of Christianity ‘* really 
mean,” here receives a lucid and satisfying answer. There is 
no better book than this to put into the hands of honest 
enquirers into the credentials of Christian philosophy and 
practice. The Archbishop opened by a thoroughly character- 
istic address on ‘‘ What do we mean by God ? ” and continued 
with * The Place of Christ in History,” ‘‘ The Moral Standard ” 
and ‘* Sin and Repentance.” ‘The second half of the Mission 
dealt with ** The Meaning of the Crucifixion,” the Holy Spirit, 
Prayer, Sacraments, and the Christian Society. All these are 
shown as facets of a single conception of existence ; dominated 
by the fact of God, and the primary duty of the adoring life. 
There is an entire absence of the washy humanitarianism which 
too often does duty as the ‘*‘ modern presentation of Christ- 
janity ” or ‘the Church’s appeal to youth.” All life should 
be worship, and worship means an entire dedication, the 
harmonizing of the whole of existence with the mind of God, 

Thus, in discussing sin, Dr. Temple says : 

‘‘Tt is quite impossible to estimate the amount of harm done 
by our habitual limitation of the use of the word ‘ sin’ to deliberate 
wrong-doing. Everything about us is sin if it is not what God wants 
it to be. Everything that comes short of the glory of God manifest 
in our lives is sin.” 

And as to the means by which the individual life may thus be 
made theocentric : 

*“ You can make what is far the most important choice anybody 

has to make at all; that is the choice of those influences by which 
you deliberately submit yourself to be moulded - upon that 
everything else depends, for if the inward life is not sound you cannot 
do much with the outer.” 
The Archbishop ended with that appeal which was of all 
others the most likely to stir those who heard him—the appeal 
for heroic service, renunciation and self loss. He reminded 
them of the address of Garibaldi to the Romans at the most 
desperate moment of his enterprise. 

“He said, ‘I am going out from Rome. I offer neither quarters, 
nor provisions, nor wages; I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, 
battles, death. Let him who loves his country with his heart, and 
not with his lips only, follow me.’ And they streamed out after 
him.” 

These, he concluded, are still the terms of membership in 
the spiritual society ; and were they accepted, ** there might 
be a Kingdom of God in Oxford to-morrow.” 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
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Sheridan 


Sheridan: A Ghost Story. By E.M. Butler. 


15s.) 

Ir they enter public life at all, men as able, as restless, and as 
versatile as Sheridan are bound to externalize themselves. 
They have their parts to play, and the bigger and better the 
parts the more scrupulous must they be to submerge in them 
the inner semblance of their own personality. But behind 
the trappings of reputation, the careful tenwe of the cynosure, 
the man—as Miss Butler knows when she complains of 
Sheridan’s elusiveness—is usually to be discerned in his habit 
as he lived. Sheridan is not. Miss Butler’s study of him is 
suggestive—often brilliantly suggestive—rather than conclu- 
sive. You cannot focus even the most powerful battery of 
side-lights on an ignis fatuus. The essence of the man has 
vanished down the years. 


(Constable. 





But this is a good book, commendably alive. Never arch, 
often wise, occasionally witty, Miss Butler carries out her 
wild-goose chase with relish and ingenuity. Her attack in the 
opening chapters is unnecessarily circuitous, and I think she 
is mistaken about Julia and Falkland -in the Rivals. Their 
sensibility, however it may have been handled in production, 
was surely designed by the author as one of the first nails in 
the coffin of the comédie larmoyante. But she has insight and a 
sense of period. The book dashes along with considerable 
élan, though one could wish that it stopped less often to kick 
up its heels. 

We sce Sheridan as playwright, politician, manager, wit. 
But we never seen him steadily, and far less do we see him 
whole. That this was all but inevitable is implicit in Miss 
Butler’s excellent analysis of the way in which Sheridan 
dramatized even his casualness, his irresponsibility. It was his 
acting technique, which was based on a sense of humour, and 
the impulse behind it, which was vanity, that so effectually 
covered his tracks, rather than the many leading parts he had 
to play. (Those came easily to him. He never had to stand on 
tiptoe to look big.) His vanity kept his histrionics up to the 
mark, his humour prevented the man from identifying himself 
with his performance. One used to be told as a child that if 
one made a face and the wind changed one kept that face for 
ever. Sheridan, posturing to every quarter of the compass, 
suffered an elaboration of this fate. The wind changed all too 
often with him. His real face is lost beneath a layer of 
grimaces. 


What is Depression ? 


The Problem of Maintaining Purchasing Power. 

Martin. (P. 8. King. 10s. 6d.) 
TueEreE is an old difference of opinion between economists and 
men of business on the subject of general over-production. 
The men of business allege that it can, and frequently does 
occur, the economists that it is an impossibility that it should. 
In later years a few economists have been found to break away 
from the orthodox view in one respect or another, but their 
rebellion has seldom been explicit, and has not touched the 
fundamental view expressed by Mill that ‘* what constitutes the 
means of payment for commodities is simply commodities,” 
and that the means of payment are therefore always equal 
to the supply of goods. 

This doctrine, however, according to Mr. Martin, arose from 
an over-simplification in classical theory. The older economists 
are concerned in all their theorizing with a primitive economy, 
in which the individual man is the unit, producing his goods 
and exchanging them against those produced by other indi- 
viduals. To-day the individual is obsolete and the unit is the 
business undertaking. The fundamental difference between 
the two is that whereas the individual who receives a low price 
for his goods can continue to produce and must do so or starve, 
neither is true of a business. The business which receives tco 
low a price for its goods not merely will not, but cannot, 
continue to produce. Unemployment on a large scale is 
possible. To avoid it, not merely must the goods produced 
be in demand, but the price must be one which will cover the 
money costs incurred in making them, a factor with which a 
community of individual producers is less vitally concerned. 
In other words, it is now essential that the money which is 
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being used to buy goods should not be less than that wh; 

been spent in their production. Mich i oon 
Mr. Martin-(to summarize an analysis which we haye 

space to describe fully) isolates four factors which may ables 

temporarily upset this balance, and by the examination 
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of American business statistics shows that their Operation j >» 
: : 3 : it 
probably responsible for periods of business recession, Unto. fr 
tunately his analysis is still far from being capable of eo peso 
confirmation by statistics, but in view of the confi dents cl 
which he receives from other sources, he probably Succeeds iy ore ” 
establishing a case for action, and one, moreover, which Teco. bood “ 
ciles the theories of the economists with the experienc q . to 
business men. expect dt 
His proposals for maintaining purchasing power are, hoy, “ . r 
ever, likely to give rise to more controversy than his much a 
of why it needs to be maintained. He requires firstly an intg, Mr. Brin 
national agreement between several important powers ym... in 
maintain purchasing power in their own markets and Brig» ; 
the appointment of a board of experts, who shall collabora bas val 
with the banks to create new purchasing power at the time, . ne 
and to the extent required. This credit would be brougy df om 
into the market by its use in the “ special financing ” of publ, a 
works, and would be withdrawn through taxation or a publi oF +i 
loan when a danger of inflation should appear. - e 
It is here that the danger lurks. It cannot have escape ro fi 
Mr. Martin that the latter operation might easily be very w. i a 
popular, and since his board is to be under political conty| ees 
might never be undertaken at all. After he has gone so faritiy me ‘ 
perhaps unfair to ask Mr. Martin to devise some better safe. at a 
guard than a popular politician’s sense of the danger of inf. magn 
tion. Yet without some such safeguard it would be difficult ni 
to approve of his policy. ithis ¢ 
. if his de 
Fiction = 
and th 
+ Be subject 
Twopence Coloured, Penny Plainff ition 
Copper City. By Myron Brinig. (Cobden Sanderson. ‘1s. 64.) to 
Sand; and The Blue Moss. By Edward Charles. (Peter Davie, i ' PP! 
7s. 6d.) a marr 
Far From My Home. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth, ingenio 
7s. 6d.) 
has WI 
WueEN Mr. Brinig's first novel Singermann was_ published & jeveali 
here last Spring it attracted a great deal of critical attention J 4 feat 
and praise. By virtue of its originality, its force of style ani Folk 


the dramatic quality with which the author managed to infix & seems 
his saga of a Jewish family in a small Middle-West mining & je, m 


town, the book stood out at once from the common ruck of & pecau: 
novels English or American. Singermann, in fact, was a soli & fiction 
achievement, a book large in conception and execution. | & jptere: 
writing it Mr. Brinig put himself immediately on the conten & tunate 
porary literary map, and at the same time held out high & these: 
promise for the future. That promise Copper City somehov & ¢ysiv 
falls short of fulfilling. It is difficult to say just why. Secoul & yp, § 
novels, of course, start with a heavy handicap when thet & ynsur 
predecessors have been widely successful. Inevitably expe § quite 
tations are dangerously high. Perhaps, in this case, the mer & one ¢: 
difference in scale between Copper City and Singermann ma & handl 
be sufficient to account for the sense of disappointment whici § pot > 
the former occasions. Or possibly Mr. Brinig has attemptedin & atten 
his second novel something a little too near the subject of hi § tions, 
first. For Copper City, though an infinitely less ambitiow § he h: 
book than its forerunner, has something of the same epit & sense 
quality vaguely attaching to it, and it is largely of the same § sligh 
things. Silver Bow, the copper-mine city of Montana, with it § pain: 


sulphurous atmosphere, its bright-lit streets and haunts 0 & and 
vice, its shadowy mountains always in the distance, Silver Bor 
is still the mainspring of Mr. Brinig’s inspiration, here as it 
Singermann. Only in this instance the central theme on whith 
the story hangs is less clearly envisaged, has less inherent unit}, 


and provides less opportunity for a cumulative dramatic effet. - 
But when you have said that Copper City is not as good # 
Singermann you have said all, or nearly all, that can be sail 
against it. Those who did not read Mr. Brinig’s first book wil 
almost certainly enjoy his second immensely. Mr. Brinit EV) 


writes always as if the mere act of writing fascinated him, asi 
the arrangement of words and images were a source of col 
tinual delight tohim. In many wayshis style is a prose coun!er 
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ich hy of the poetry of Mr. Roy Campbell. There is the same 
thful vigour, the same sense of quick, urgent vitality, the 
AVE No} came rich, highly-coloured vocabulary and use of metaphor. 
At leas poth writers tend naturally towards rhetoric, and use it con- 
i iously tO admirable effect. Mr. Brinig, indeed, is seldom 
tion i ter than when he sits down and spreads himself over two 
Unt. of really purple prose on the subject of American Presi- 
Pimple dents or the tragedy of unrecognized genius. And he has 
Matin jumour, @ fine ebullient humour that suits well the full- 
aaa hooded characters who move so jauntily about his pages. 
y Peete After the farouche excitements of Copper City one might 
CDce to find Mr. Edward Charles’ two short novels a trifle 
fat and toneless, but in point of fact they are neither. It says 
™ hor. much for this writer’s confident, staccato style that he makes 
yr, Brinig, by comparison, seem even a little shoddy. But 
then Mr. Charles, as a novelist, is utterly removed from Mr. 
Brinig in both spirit and form. Mr. Brinig is a romantic, and 
gs the romantic’s passion for fine sensuous images, for the 
inherent beauty of words, and for all that life and the possession 
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of five senses May bring a man. His observation is wide and 


Tough 
Publ 
Publi 


gusitive, but purely objective, and he sees always from the 
gtside inward. Mr. Charles, on the contrary, has only the 
nildest interest in words apart from their meaning, and rather 
ss in actions apart from their mental equivalents. A psycho- 
arapel Iogist first and foremost, he is interested in character as a 
y manifestation of mind rather than as a premise for action. 
i. His characters, accordingly, speak their thoughts to the reader, 


tr and create their own atmosphere and environment out of those 
inf thoughts. Such a method is not easy to handle well, if only 
fi wr because long introspective soliloquies are so quickly apt (o 


become boring. Mr. Charles, to his infinite credit, never bores. 
Ifhis characters always lack something of a third dimension, 
ifhis descriptions of straightforward action are apt to be over 
simplified, he makes up for it by the brilliance of his dialogue 
and the truly remarkable skill with which he handles his 
+ BE subjective matter. Here he shows himself not only thoroughly 


Alf & st home with all the tricks and vagaries of the human mind, 
but able—and this is a far rarer thing—to transcribe them on 

bd.) i . 

avie, (| 0 paper naturally and without effort. In Sand, the study of 


amarriage broken by sex inhibition, and The Blue Moss, an 
orth ingenious phantasia on a madman’s subconscious, Mr. Charles 
| has written two stories which are not only psychologically 
sh revealing, but at the same time richly entertaining as literature. 
tion HF A feat almost as unusual in fiction as Mr. Charles’ themes. 
ani Following Mr. Charles and Mr. Brinig, Mr. Sitwell inevitably 
fu seems rather a dull dog. If the former are twopence coloured 
ily # he, most emphatically, is a penny plain. And this is a pity, 
KO because one would like to say that the stories in his first book of 
old fiction are successful. He is obviously trying to do something 
Ii interesting, and trying so very hard to do it well. Unfor- 
‘i tunately, success continually eludes him. Even in the best of 
igh HF these stories, The End of the Holidays, there is a certain incon- 
0¥ & clusiveness, a lack of finality, which robs it of complete effect. 
ni fF Mr. Sitwell seems always a little uncertain of himself, a little 
t @ unsure exactly what it is that he is trying to say. He never 
* & quite manages to focus his intention. How very much better, 
 @ one can hardly help reflecting, Katherine Mansfield would have 
“) & handled almost any of the subjects in this book! And this is 
ct not wholly irrelevant because Mr. Sitwell, in his careful 
i & attempts to create reality through a synthesis of small observa- 
li tions, is distantly akin to the author of Bliss. Unfortunately 
\ # he has neither her sense of style nor her unerring selective 
i B sense. He chooses always the slightly difficult incident, the 
it & slightly toneless word, and blurs the impression he is at such 
ts pains to make. The result is a book of stories, quiet, sensitive 
ff and sincere, but always vaguely inarticulate. 
. I. M. Parsons. 


D 
: New Novels 

STAR DUST. By D. L. Murray. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)— 
The sordid and romantic aspects of circus life are both 
: faithfully mirrored in this absorbing tale. Cireus-born, 
: convent-bred, Georgina, with her mysterious picbald 
l horse, is a star worthy of the intricate setting. 
‘f EVENING LIGHT. By Hugh de Sclincourt. (Chapman 
‘ and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—This charming portrait of a Victorian 


woman and her relationship with two men is so tenderly 
and persuasively revealed by one of them, that to ques- 
tion the likelihood of their beatific candour is churlish. 





MOCK TURTLE. By Barnaby Brook. (Toulmin. 7s. 6d.)— 
Anecdotal reminiscences of eminent Victorians by an 
anonymous and presumably fictitious contemporary. 
An amusing idea and an amusing hotch-potch to dip into. 


THUNDERCLAP. By John Brophy. (Eric Partridge. 6s.) 
—Having read other examples of Mr. Brophy’s work, we 
will not judge him by this fantasy, which, despite amusing 
moments, is a little too heavy-footed for our taste. 


A PIG IN A POKE. By Rhys Davies. (Joiner and Steele. 
7s. 6d.)—Fifteen short stories, mostly about the private 
lives of colliers, all tinged with bitter humour. They 
may appeal to those who like crudity, frankness and 
“life in the raw.” 


ONE NIGHT IN SANTA ANNA. By Thomas Washington- 
Metcalfe. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—In this first volume of a 
trilogy, the author writes beautifully about many lovely 
things. His story of a ship and a woman, gallantry 
and romance should not be missed by lovers of adventure. 


THE MAN WITH THE TWO MIRRORS. By Edward 
Knoblock. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—This story, 
which really is a story, records the life history, business 
and love affairs of a dealer in antiques. The author 
knows his subject and makes the very best of it. 


TOP STOREY MURDER. By Anthony Berkeley. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Begins with the discovery of 
a murdered woman in a ransacked room. The first part 
is dull, the second interesting and the third thrilling. 
Honours are divided between Scotland Yard and an 
amateur sleuth. 


THE HOLIDAY OMNIBUS. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—A one 
volume library containing three novels, short stories, 
chapters from life, poetry and The Barretis of Wimpole 
Street. A good bargain for those who like literature in 
the form of a * lucky dip.” 


Some Books of the Week 


Epwarp CARPENTER wrote his own life in My Days and 
Dreams, but he left ample room for the delightful volume 
of recollections and tributes and estimates which a number 
of his friends have published (Kdward Carpenter in Appre- 
ciation, Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). This is no foolish ebullition 
of sentiment or over-praise. The sketches set forth the man 
as the writers knew him. Some, like Mr. H. S. Salt, dwell 
more upon the crusty, others more upon the crumby part 
of the loaf. All contribute something that is of value, all 
are moved by affectionate, though not unreflecting regard. 
Carpenter, for all his seeming simplicity, was not all of a piece. 
Here we get the different facets of him turned towards us one 
after the other. The result upon most people will be to make 
them like him better than before. Perhaps the Prime Minister 
sums him up (so far as that is possible) most happily: *“* If 
some people find that causes which he advocated do not 
always commend themselves to their reason, they must 
remember that he was a poet ; if his poetry sometimes seems 
to them to lack the form and dignity which their literary 
judgment requires, they must remember that he was also 
a reformer.” 
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The Merttens Lecturer for 1931 was Mr. Charles Roden 
Buxton, and we trust that what he said on that occasion will 
reach a wider public, now that his lecture has been published 
under the title of The Race Problem in Africa (Hogarth Press, 
2s.). It is necessarily slight, but without being profound it 
gives a very clear analysis of the situation as it has developed 
in Africa. The menace of colour and racial antagonism 
permeates all its pages and heavily underlines the dangers, 
both cultural and political, inherent in an unintelligent policy 
of economic exploitation. To Mr. Buxton ‘ the conception of 
Empire is in eclipse,” and he visualises a more generous inter- 
nationalism under the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, which will ensure ‘* equal rights ” for the more back- 
ward peoples. That is as may be, but is the solution really 
to be found in a doctrine of ** human equality,’ when Africans 
themselves do not believe in an equality of status ? For what 
is meant by our phrase “ the brotherhood of man” is very 
different from the African conception of brotherhood. It is 
possibly due to Mr. Buxton’s mistrust of anthropologists 
(who are more realistic than he supposes) that he advocates 
the type of education which will enable natives to sit on 
legislative councils and so win ‘a real self-government ” 
unlike anything they have ever contemplated. 


* * * * 


Have politics and politicians ceased to be funny? The 
* Punch’ Summer Number (1s.) makes no mention of either 
one or the other. We miss those bold political cartoons 
which enlivened and stimulated Mr. Punch’s War-time public. 
But we are grateful for the drawing of the ‘ Conscientious 
Member of the Anti-Litter League” sitting with his wife 
on the beach, bewailing the ash-tray which was left at home. 
Mr. Ernest Shepard’s drawings of ‘‘ Picture Captions that 
Went Wrong” are also extremely humorous, and the adver- 
tisement pages seem to be as lively and decorative as ever. 

* * * * 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to a 
report reprinted from the Dalhousie Review of an address 
delivered to the Women’s Club of Montreal on The Challenge 
io Moral Conventions. Professor H. L. Stewart assiduously 
follows in this pamphlet his own advice—Carlyle’s golden 
rule of criticism ‘‘ that he who has not first appreciated the 
degree of truth in what he attacks is thereby disqualified from 
pointing out the degrce of its error.” His criticism of moral 
eonventions to-day is therefore valuable, and his verdict 
that there is perhaps at present too large a percentage of 
independent choice and too small a regard for moral con- 
ventions is well worth consideration. 

* * * * 


That a son’s biography of his father should be wholly 
dispassionate is hardly to be expected. Thus it is no surprise 
to find The Life of Field-Marshal Sir John French, First 
Earl of Ypres, by his son, Major the Hon. Gerald French 
(Cassell, 15s.), both eulogistic and controversial. ‘The chapters 
on his early career and on his cavalry operations in the South 
African War are attractive. When he was commanding at 
Aldershot he had, the author tells us, endless trouble with the 
clique who wanted to reserve all Staff appointments for Staff 
College graduates. He resigned his position as Chief of the 
General Staff just before the War, as a result of the Curragh 
incident or “‘ mutiny.” It was not a happy prelude to the 
critical period in which Lord French had to command the 
British Army in France and to play a decisive part in the 
victory of the Marne. Major French’s account of that period 
cannot be commended. His repetition of his father’s con- 
demnation of General Smith-Dorrien for standing to fight at 
Le Cateau and inflicting a severe check on Von Kluck will 
be regretted by all serious students of the War; the action 
was inevitable, its results were good, and the losses were less 
than Major French states. The references to the shells 
controversy and to the missing reserves at Loos are far from 
satisfactory in tone and substance. Marshal Joffre con- 
tributed a foreword to the volume. 


* * * * 


Professor L. B. Namier, best known for his historical 
studies of eighteenth-century politics, is also a man of affairs 
who has travelled widely and written for various English 
journals, including the Spectator. In a slim volume entitled 
Skyways (Macmillan, 6s.) he reprints a score of his articles, 
mainly on current political questions, such as Zionism, the 
agrarian revolution in Eastern Europe, the German attitude 
towards Russia, and the difficulty of finding out what public 
opinion really is. Mr. Lloyd George and others of his way 
of thinking are reminded that, ‘* however fine a machine pro- 
portional representation, referendums, popular initiative, &c., 
may be, they cannot supply a valid verdict where there is no 
articulate thought, and they moreover rest on, and in turn 
foster the dangerous delusion that public opinion is a matter 
of numbers.” The author holds that “ the rulers, if properly 
chosen, should be able to find the direction of public opinion 
in their own consciousness and feelings.”’ He prints an article 
written for an American journal in mid-June, 1914, on ‘‘ The 
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European Situation,” in which, as the outcome of a Eu 
tour, he declared that ‘“ Europe is proceeding with its 
parations for the storm of our age.” But his assertion * 
“Germany is now far too much occupied with affaine® 
Eastern Europe to contemplate any move against Engh, , 
was a less fortunate essay in prophecy, since the a 
General Staff overbore the presumably pacific Foreign Ofer Pens ™m 
* * x * ite 
The presentation of poetry comprehensibly and attract; jahorator 
to the schoolboy student or reader is a task more freq oe. stale wit 
attempted than satisfactorily executed, and Mr. L. §, Hand recorded 
The Nature of English Poetry: An Elementary Su (Dent Gone a 
5s.) deserves every word of the praise accorded it by ¢ m 
Arthur Quiller-Couch in his brief prefatory note, Other, way 
and with more warrant, will share the “ grain of envy” y: fasnions 
which he salts his commendation. Rightly he applauds jittle to 
Harris for going straight to the core of “the very We hav 
mystery of poetry,” and showing in his first chapters expect U 
and how rhythm, sound and word-associations combine iM grist, t 
make poetry the most powerfully compulsive form of speech, ad 
Kqually good are the succeeding chapters on various king ® P 
of poetry, poetry and verse, verse-forms, and the speakin i i! 
reading and criticism of poetry. The author’s views approac 
comments are soundly sensible without being unduly steny, § ourselv’ 
typed, and every statement is immediately and ¢ from. 1 
illustrated by apt quotation. Not only younger studenj every I 
will find the book both readable and helpful. 
* * * * a 
There must be some inevitable connexion between literatuy hon 
and modern golf, for practically every notable player of th asap 
game save Mr. John Ball tertius and J. H. Taylor, has write, — * lot t 
about it. In the old days golfers, though just as keen an wastefi 
just as skilful, were less introspective and less given to bursting heat 2 
into print. The late Hugh Kirkaldy would march up to hi & of to- 
teed ball, spit on it and with hardly a pause in his stride I shout 
drive it hundreds of yards into the green void. He did not ple 
know how he accomplished that feat, and certainly coud? 
never have written about it, but the modern player eithe met m 
in person or by proxy always can. Therefore it is that inf It is, | 
The Game of Golf (Seeley, Service, 15s.), which makes Vol. Xf the 4 
of the Lonsdale Library, we find Mr. Roger Wethered and his aspect 
sister (no better authorities) writing at elaborate lengh® tino 
on swing, follow-through, balance, grip, stance, and all th hustio 





discipline of wooden club play. 'To Mr. Horace Hutchinsm, 
































































































































veteran both in letters and golf, are entrusted the histoy JB work: 
and literature of the game, and to Mr. T. Simpson the important § hang 
topics of links—architecture and upkeep. Finally, to pik & equip 
up and play delightfully round any golf matter that othes B 4, gp, 
may have omitted, stands the familiar and always welcom 
name of Mr. Bernard Darwin. For practical instruction, ia AY 
addition to what the text contains, the photographic J the p 
illustrations display the great masters of the game at work Inad 
* * * * fait-s 
Sir Horace Plunkett in his recent articles has drawn attentia JF these 
to the work of the Foundation named after him. Its Yea §& the | 
Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1931 (Routledge, 10s. 64), Band 1 
a substantial volume of six hundred pages, shows how steadily Bo. 
the movement is growing in all countries except Rusu Joak 
and indicates in a series of reports the benefits that farms — “ 
derive from combined marketing of produce and buying o § eatir 
fertilisers and the like. The past year was difficult at hom TI 
and abroad. Australia’s troubles are noted, and attribute enar 
in part to an excess of State control as opposed to the voluntay eg 
co-operation which worked well in Western Australia. Ti - 
much debated Canadian Wheat Pool has a chapter to itsel  ™ *! 
A strange series of misprints in the English chapter suggest § woo 
that the wholesale price of milk here is fourteen shillings’ § ches 
gallon, instead of fourteen pence. Dairy farmers woill Barra 
indeed be in clover if the text were accurate. om 
* * * * the 
The new volume produced by the Hakluyt Society, Relation B yfo, 
of Golconda in the early Seventeenth Century (Bernard Quarite, ane 
£1), has the advantage of being edited by Mr. W. H. Morelani, 
well known as an authority on Mogul India, and deals wit toy 
a short-lived Moslem Kingdom which welcomed the eat — her 
Dutch and English merchants. Golconda was part of the § alre 
Northern Deccan, with a stretch of the coast north of Madr, § pos 
and in 1614-22, when the two Dutch and the one English cab 
‘** relations ” here printed were written, it had a flourishing inj 
textile industry and was deriving much wealth from the newly: - 
developed diamond field at Kollur. Methwold, the wel: alle 
known English trader whose narrative is taken from Purcha,§ roo 
was stationed at Masulipatam, and thence visited the diamon fan 
workings, of which he gives an interestnig description. The* J ye, 
were large square pits, and the baskets of reddish earl - 
were handed up from one labourer to another, for lack 0 f 
pulleys and ropes. A hundred thousand people had_beti 
attracted to the barren district by the finds, and they foum ¢a: 
their living costly. The description recalls that of Kimberley th 
except for the great mountain and the great river betwelf py 





which lay Golconda’s diamonds. 
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Pexs more musical than mine—and certainly than my 

iter—have sung the praises of the kitchen, that 
yhoratory which ministers to our only sense that does not 
gale with age. Nevertheless, there are some changes to be 
reorded since the days of Brillat Savarin, even of “ Wyvern.” 
Gone are the numerous scullions; the kitchen maids are 
sadly minished; and the fact that modern gastronomic 
gshions call for less both in quantity and complexity does 
jittle to abate the need for greater efficiency in our kitchens. 
We have come to expect less of our maids—and they to 
expect us to expect less of them. While that rare and lovely 
artist, the cock who takes joy in her work, will continue 
to produce superb results amid incredible inconvenience— 
just as she did when an unglazed earthen pot was the nearest 

h to a ‘“ Pyrex” casserole—we must not allow 
ourselves to doubt that the best results are to be extracted 





cla fom more ordinary specimens by surrounding them with 
Udenty every modern convenience. 

Some of the old traditions die hard. The need of space, 

for instance. When a cook could send a kitchenmaid here 
a to fetch this and another there to fetch that, there was quite 
rittey alot to be said for a vast kitchen—the more so since the 
n and wasteful fires and ranges of those times poured much of their 
sting heat and fumes into the room. With the reduced staffs 
to his HF of to-day unnecessary space means unnecessary running 
about and, quite probably, colder food. The ventilation 
could problem, less serious with the modern range or cooker, can be 
cithe | met more simply than by the provision of vast cubic space. 
at inf It is, nevertheless, one of the first points to be considered in 
NIX #® the design of a kitchen. Apart from the humanitarian 
dis aspect, no cook can be expected to give of her best if the 
+ atmosphere in which she lives is impaired by fumes of com- 


bustion; nor can she keep that delicacy of palate which her 


Son, 
story (work should require if the odours of cooking past and present 
rtant hang about her nostrils. I should like to see every kitchen 


pict HF equipped with a sheet-metal hood over the range or cooker 
to draw off the smells of cooking. 

A few weeks ago I was discussing with an engaged couple 
phic the plans of an old house which they were about to modernize. 
ot & Inaddition to an unnecessarily large kitchen there were several 

fair-sized pantries. It had not occurred to them that one of 
tin these was quite large enough, if properly equipped, to be 
‘a ® the kitchen. It was nearer to the dining room and larder ; 


. and the big room could then be divided, half to be used as a 
m4 servants’ hall, and the other half to form a much needed 
vy Cloak room. This has now been done; and the result is 
af entirely satisfactory. 

m The new kitchen contains an anthracite range, a vitreous- 
: enamelled, steel-topped table and a kitchen cabinet. ‘These 


ty @ (ast are great savers of space and steps. They can be obtained 
i, # in sizes to suit cottage or castle, and in any finish from plain 
ti § = wood to cellulose enamel with chromium-plated fittings. The 
“cheapest are almost absurdly inexpensive, and all are efficiently 
arranged and equipped. ‘They enable the cook to have within 
arm’s length all her cooking utensils and all stores other than 
the quickly perishable, which are, of course, in the larder. 
Most models provide her with an enamelled table top to 
work on, either in the form of a flap to let down or a shelf 
to pull out ; and the glass containers, of different sizes, show 
her at a glance which stores are running low. Where there is 
already an over-large kitchen in commission, it is often 
possible to form a ‘* cooking recess ” by placing one of these 
cabinets flanking but at right angles to the range, with a table 
in the corresponding position opposite. Such an arrangement 
allows the rest of the kitchen to be made into a more pleasant 
‘f =‘oom for the maids’ use ; and if permanent partitions of wood 
and glass be extended to the ceiling and care taken to ensure 
ventilation, the result can be almost as good as the small 
separate kitchen described. 

It is most desirable that every part of a kitchen shall be 
easily and completely washable. This means not only that 
the surfaces should be finished with some appropriate material, 
but also that angles, ledges and mouldings should be reduced 
to a minimum. Perhaps the perfect floor covering is one 
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The Modern Home 
The Kitchen 


of the several preparations which can be put on in a plastic 
state, and set to a consistency rather harder than rubber. 
These are completely non-absorbent, and can be swept up 
the base of the walls for a few inches, thus allowing every 
scrap of dirt to be easily dislodged by a mop. As they are 
also impervious to air it is important, when having them 
laid on a wooden floor, to see that there is really good ven- 
tilation underneath ; otherwise a very few years will sce the 
wood rotten. Walls should be rounded off into the ceiling 
and at all corners. They may be tiled or panelled with glass 
or marble-like compositions such as ‘‘ Nitaline”; or they 
may be enamelled. They may be painted and varnished, 
or covered with ‘“ Decorene,” a non-cracking American 
cloth. But if they are to be papered, whether varnished or 
not, let them be varnished again after papering to seal the 
joins. The ceiling should be as washable as the walls. A 
kitchen should suggest efficiency and utter cleanliness; 
and the colour I would recommend, therefore, is white—on na 
account that depressing tint ~* stone-colour, because it is 
so serviceable.”” The best service a kitchen wall can give 
is to show when it is dirty. Relief will be afforded, of course, 
by curtains, floor and perhaps by a line round the walls; 
but let white—typical as much of sterility as of virginity— 
be the prevailing note. 

There can be little doubt, I suppose, that electricity is 
the cooking agent of the future; and even now, in certain 
localities and in blocks of flats enjoying a special rate, its 
use may be economical. But unless it can be bought for as 
little as halfpenny a unit, I have no doubt that other methods 
are cheaper—even allowing for problematical dirt and extra 
trouble. For grilling and baking it can compare in price 
with gas or coal; but not for boiling and those many processes 
carried out on the top of a range. Coke, coal and anthracite, 
all have their advantages under various conditions; and 
there are many efficient appliances using each. If gas be 
selected, choose a cooker that has a warm chamber for plates 
heated by the out-going fumes. An astonishing saving in 
gas is effected by types which can be lighted by pushing a 
button. With these, the cook is not tempted to leave a ring 
burning until she wants it again. I should like to urge our 
manufacturers to study the designs of continental stoves 
and cookers, which are far ahead of us in almost every case. 
Some of their latest patterns in forged steel and vitreous 
enamels make ours look positively Heath-Robinsonian. A 
word should be said for oil cookers—which are infinitely 
more convenient and efficient than is generally believed in 
this country, though they find wide use in America. Cheap 
to buy, they are very economical in use. The modern blue- 
flame type (I am not referring to pressure stoves, such as the 
Primus, which are good for boiling a kettle in a hurry, but 
not for serious cooking) does not smell and is quite safe. 

Those who saw the interesting exhibition of Modern Kitchen 
Equipment at Heals recently will have noticed the beautiful 
stainless steel pans. At present these are more than twice 
the price of really good aluminium—which seems to me more 
than their extra durability and slightly greater ease of cleaning 
is worth. Aluminium is second only to tinned copper in 
heat-transmitting qualities; provided it is washed with 
special soap and not with soda it is easily cleaned and delightful 
to look at—at the moment I see nothing to recommend in 
its place. In glass cooking-ware, “* Pyrex” has now been 
joined by “ Orluk” in many excellent designs. Only those 
who have used this ware can realize how good it is for cooking, 
how well it looks on the table, and how incredibly easy it is 
to clean even after the worst “ boil-over.” The price is 
now reasonably low. It is good to be able to welcome an 
English fire-proof earthenware—up to now obtainable only 
from France. This is made (by Joseph Bourne and Son, 
Ltd., of Denby, Derbyshire) in the usual brown or green 
glazes and also in an attractive “* Cottage Blue.” The range 
is very comprehensive and includes a double-sided stock 
pot, “* The Blue Flame Casserole,” designed to give economical 
results on a gas cooker. 

G. M. BouMpPHrReyY, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the 
paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the com- 
petitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 


When a word limit is set words must be counted and the number 
given. 
No entries can be returned. 


Prizes may be divided at the discretion of the judge, or withheld 
if no entry reaches the required standard. 


The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into on the subject of the award. 


Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope 
Competition No. ( ) 

The result of Competition No. 5 will appear in our 
next issue. 





Competition No. 6 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


In his choice of title the modern biographer has 
developed a habit of compromising between the flamboyant 
and the allusive: witness such recent publications as 
Ariel, The Savage Messiah, The Incredible Marquis and 
The Mysterious Madame. A prize of three guineas is 
offered for the best titles of this sort for popular bio- 
graphies of four of the following individuals : 

Mr. Philip Snowden, Mrs. Meyrick, Primo Carnera, Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, Miss Nellie Wallace. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 25th. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of June 6th. 


Competition No. 7 (Set by “Dvuatt.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a Thumb-nail Short Story 
(true or otherwise) beginning ‘‘On Whit Monday... .” 
The length, including a title, must not exceed 350 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June Ist, 


1931. The result of this competition will be annourcsd in our 
issue of June 13th. | 


Report of Competition 
No. 4 


(Report AND AWARD By “ SCADAVAY.’’) 
A prize of three guineas was offered for the best poem in 
three eight-line verses on the Budget in the spirit and metre 
of Peacock’s War-Song of Dinas Vawr. 

The relatively small entry for this competition would seem 
to indicate in the readers of the Spectator either a sympathy 
for Mr. Snowden or an ignorance of Peacock which I find 
equally surprising, if not equally deplorable. ‘Tolerance of 
those who govern him is looked on, in an Englishman, as a 
rather unhealthy trait; but it may be no more than their 
due. Peacock and his poem, on the other hand, merit neither 
oblivion nor neglect. The War Song of Dinas Vawr is one 
of the very few poems by an acknowledged master of English 
literature which a small boy—and for all I know a small 
girl—can repeat from memory (if compelled to do so) without 
embarrassment and even with enjoyment. The metre, so 
impetuously tripping, as it were sophisticates the blood and 
thunder narrative, lending a rather callous gaiety to black 
and violent deeds. A parody of it—it cries out to be parodied 
—might very well be attributed to the Chancellor of popular 
imagination. 

Unfortunately, the standard of the entries was not very 
high. Mr. Snowden was perhaps treated no harder than he 
deserved (I am no judge in these matters), but there was 
certainly a lot of injustice done to Peacock. Whatever the 
faults of the original poem, it does at least go ahead briskly, 
without wasting time; every couplet throws fresh light on 


his 


the history of the raid. Competitors like “ Banna,” 






With 


“Tf I am asked to judge it, 


As a plain and simple voter, 


It was a kindly Budget 


(I do not own a motor),” 


marked time for too long while their rhymes came UD inty 
line; and too many entries were marred by clumsy ay 


involved expression: and a_ metrical 


unorthodoxy Whi 


were very far from suggesting Peacock’s engaging facility 
‘** Glenarne ” was quite good, and finished strongly, Cedi 
Wall's wrote with fluency and polish: witness; 


“ The Chancellor is solemn, 


As befits the promulgator 


Of to-morrow’s leading column 


In the Times and the Spectator,” 


but the tone of his verses lacked the hearty diablerie of th 


original. 


The prize is divided. Two guineas go to Mr. A. Rayboul 
for a poem which is admirably loyal to Peacock. — One guing 
goes to “ Seacape”’: at least it will go if he sends his nay 


and address. 


As a comment on the Budget his entry is betty, 


because more specific, than Mr. Raybould’s ;_ but his proso4y 


sounds a colloquial note which is out of place. 


Dinas Vay 


belonged to the urbane school of Wicked Uncles. 


THE FIRST PRIZE POEM 


Unnerved by slothful leisure, 
And rent by sect and faction, 
A people steeped in pleasure 
Are ripe for men of action. 
I named a monstrous figure 
To save their boasted freedom; 
The law in all its rigour 
My weapon was to bleed ’em. 


My long-prepared offensive 

Was ruthless beyond measure ; 
By ravages extensive 

I seized their ill-got treasuro ; 
To farmers and to traders 

I showed no spark of pity ; 
The fierceness of my raiders 

Spread terror in the City. 


Their parks and grouse and castles 
Filched from the honest peasants, 
Their retinues of vassals 
Laid at my feet as presents. 
The millions thus collected 
By methods bureaucratic, 
Til spend on doles and pigeon-holes 
With justice democratic. 
A. Raysovut, 


Normanby, Eston, Yorks. 


THE SECOND PRIZE POEM 


The Government needs money, 
And those who have it grudge it ; 
We therefore find it funny 
To introduce a Budget 
And, true to our tradition, 
Pay Paul by robbing Peter, 
Paul having no position 
And Peter a two-seater. 


Our income-earning victim 
We know is always surly ; 
We manage to afflict him 
By making him pay early. 
For cultivator and lord 
There is no rhyme or rhythm ; 
They'll rue the rdle of landlord 
Before we've finished with ’em. 


We'll squeeze them and we'll grind them 
And bring them to the gutter ; 
In turn, we'll have to find them 
Their daily bread and butter ; 
For when their wrongs grow heavy 
The rest will have to right ’em. 
Thus levy follows levy, 
And so ad infinitum, 


SEACAPE. 
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‘gk J. A. R. MARRIOTT'S 


A HISTORY OF 


KUROPE 
1815-1923 


This important book is a contribu- 
tion to Messrs. 
History of Medieval and Modern 
Europe. 
European movements of the nine- 
century and ends with 
the World War and the Peace 


teenth 


new book 


With 12 Maps 
16s net 


Methuen’s new 


It begins with the great 


Settlement. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex ervitiid paneer W.C. 2. 




















BETTER BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY... 


THE 





‘ABBEY 
ROAD’ 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


has never been stronger than to-day. It 
affords unquestionable security for the 
profitable investment of large or small 
sums. There are two forms of investment 
—Shares and Deposits. Withdrawal from 
either is easy. 


] The ASSETS of the 


Society now exceed 


£33,000,000. 






























































2 Every £1 deposited 
is covered ten times 
over by Mortgage 
& Trustee Securities. 

3 The Society has 
been established 
over half a century 
and no investor has 
ever lost a penny 
piece of his capital. 

Full particulars of the Investment Service and a 
-epaimgaaa of accounts sent free on application 
Harold Bellman, Managing Director, 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER’ STREET, 
LONDON, N.W. 1. cvs-45 











HEREFORDSHIRE 
VOLUME I: South-West 


HIS volume, the latest compiled by the Royal 

Commission on Historiccel Monuments in 

England, comprises matter of exceptional 
value. It contains the first complete survey on 
modern lines of the Cathedral of Hereford, re- 
vealing a number of features of -unusual interest, 
and describes a remarkable group of 12th century 
parish churches, of which Kilpeck is the best 
known example; it discloses the presence of an 
unusual number of early Norman earthworks that 
were constructed to protect the Welsh Marshes, 
and records the remains of later stone border 
castles, such as those at Goodrich, Longtown, 
Snodhill and Clifford. Lastly, it notes many 
examples of local types of timber building, both 
medieval and later, which are distinctive of this 
area. 
The volume is fully illustrated by photographs 
taken especially for this survey. 


Demy quarto, cloth. XLVIII. and 295 pages, 
frontispiece, map, 2 folding plans and 201 plates. 
30s. net. Post free 30s. 9d. 


Ask for the illustrated prospectus. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1929. Statistics 
relating to Crime, Criminal Proceedings and Coroners’ 
Investigations for the year 1929, (Cmd. 3853.) 3s. 6d. 
(3s. 10d.). 


Report of the National Park Committee, April 23, 1931. 
(Cmd. 3851.) 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Report of the British Economic Mission to the Far East, 
1930-31. 2s. 6d, (2s. 9d.). 
A detailed report on the Japanese cotton industry 
has been already published separately. Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Review of the Principal Acquisitions by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum during the year 1930. (Illustrated.) 2s. 6d. 
(3s.). 


Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent for Instruction 
in Modern Languages and other Subjects, 1931. 4d. (5d.). 


State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vol. XXXI, 1657-1659, 
30s. (30s. 9d.). 


Denmark, 
(2s, 2d.). 


Memorandum on Bovine Tuberculosis in Man, with special 
reference to Infection by Milk. Publie Health and Medical 
Subjects Report No. 63. 6d. (7d.). 


Japanese Colour Prints in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
6th Edition. (With 84 —— Paper covers, 3s, 6d. 
(3s, lid.) Cloth, Ss. (5s. . 


Economie Conditions, February, 1931. 2s. 


Report of the Ministry of Transport Committee on Main 
Line Electrification. 3s. (3s. 2d.). 


Forest Gardens. Forestry meme Bulletin No. 12. 
(illustrated.) 28. 6d. (2s, 


The Marketing of Honey and Beeswax in England and Wales, 
Agricultural Economie Series Report No. 28. 6d. (8d.). 














All prices are net, Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
EDINBURGH: 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St, 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square West. 


Or through any Bookseller. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Travel Manager, The SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Notway 


THERE is perhaps some excuse for the popular conception of 
Norway as a cold, or,at any rate,as a not very warm country, 
for more than one third of the country lies within the Arctic 
Circle. But actually her climate is one of her chief attractions. 
Nature treats no land on the same latitude so kindly; she 
receives 35 Fahrenheit more heat than any other country 
situated at the same distance from the Equator. 

Her scenery is notoriously splendid. Her mountains would 
satisfy the most romantically minded, and there is a quiet, 
bright charm about her towns and villages which appeals to 
travellers temperamentally or physically less venturesome. 
The railway service is reliable, comfortable, and reasonably 
cheap. There is no need for the passenger to seek refuge in 
a state of suspended animation, and indeed he would find it 
difficult to do so; Norwegian train journeys offer an almost 
unbroken succession of what the Americans call “ eyefulls,” 
and long-distance trains provide observation cars from which 
to appreciate them. Motors are easy to hire and are usually 
well driven. The roads are, inevitably, hilly, but well engi- 
neered. The West coast fjords can be seen in comfort from 
the decks of steamers. They are beautiful and remarkably 
calm, being under the lee of an archipelago. 

Oslo produces on the traveller who sees it for the first time 
an extraordinary impression of cleanliness. It is a cheerful, 
friendly city, and contains some of the best modern architecture 
to be found in Europe. There is a great deal to see and do there, 
and it is worth making the capital more than a mere starting 
point, for the country round Oslo is pleasant and very easily 
reached; you can alternate urban and rural amusements 
without changing your headquarters. 

Sport in Norway is good and not hard to come by. Some of 
the trout fishing is excellent. The travel bureaus will give 
reliable advice on the subject to the sportsman who comes with 
no previous information. Most of the small hotels and chalets 
in the hills will put him up for twelve shillings a day and make 
no extra charge for the fishing. ‘The motorist who brings his 
own car will have as few formalities to cope with, and as little 
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TO 
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EXCEPTIONAL PIPE TOBACCOS 





5 Varieties: 


RHODIAN CURLY CUT RHODIAN NAVY CUT 
RHODIAN MIXTURE RHODIAN FLAKE 
RHODIAN ROUGH CUT 


acat 1 Orr OZ. 


Also RHODIAN-DE-LUXE. 1/1 per oz. Sweetened in Bond. 
R.H. 134. 
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expense to meet, as he would if he were merely takin it 
to France. He should, however, remember that the rule 
road is to the right. Ofthy 
The mountaineering, of course, is particularly good. t; 
mostly done in the Jotunheim, where climbers usually teed 
trate on the Horungtinder. Many of the finest peaks haye 
very seldom tackled. For the experienced climber with g 
for ice work the ice falls and snow fields of Justedal are 
once a challenge and an opportunity. South of the Ans 
Circle the S6ndmore district offers some wonderful scenery 
very fair rock climbing. Accommodation is good, and even 
the beaten track never unpleasantly primitive. a 
In conclusion, a few words of general advice. Take, beg, 
ordinary clothing, strong shoes and a light overcoat; fy 
North Cape trip, and late or early in the season, a heayy ou 
coat. You need have few fears about dirt in hotels, trouij 
with the customs, or your ignorance of the language ; Engi 
is spoken almost everywhere by someone. if you want y 
arrange a tour beforehand, the Norwegian State Railways hyy 
a travel bureau who can do it for you, and an office in Lond 
where you can consult them. Further details can be 
through a travel agency, or, better, through the Nationg 
Travel Association of Norway ; their address is Stortingsgatens 
Oslo. FPR 
























Finance—Public & Private 
Conversion Prospects 


Durinc the past week the dominant feature has bey 
the fairly sharp and general rise in long-dated Britis 
xovernment Stocks, while the depression in most othe 
departments of the Stock Exchange has been very pp 
nounced. Moreover, a further point to be noted is th 
fact that while the long-dated Government Loans hay 
risen, there has been the unusual accompaniment ofa 
moderate decline in the 5 per cent. War Loan, owing toth 
recommendations made from many quarters to holders ty 
sell the 5 per cent. War Loan and exchange into the 
longer-dated Government Stocks. This advice is, d 
course, based upon the idea that the Government no 
having the right at any time to convert the 5 per cent 
War Loan, a certain amount of risk is incurred in holding 
it when the price is much above par. 
Position oF War Loan Houvens. 

Probably the numerous readers of this article who ar 
holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan will be expectiy 
to obtain a “ straight tip ” as to whether at the present 
price the 5 per cent. War Loan should be sold on th 
prospects of conversion. I am afraid, however, thi 
I ‘cannot give this “ straight tip,” for while some tim 
ago when the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan was issue 
at par it was fairly easy to recommend holders of the 
5 per cent. War Loan who had the option to do s0t 
exchange into that Loan, I find it more difficult to-day 
to make up my mind that holders of the 5 per cet 
War Loan need necessarily be urged to realize thet 
stocks and exchange into the longer dated issues 
In the first place, by so doing they must accept a vey 
much lower yield from the long-dated stocks, while, in tht 
second place, they also relinquish the right to have thet 
dividends paid free of tax, a point of considerable cor 
venience to small holders. While, however, I find mysél 
unable confidently to predict a great upward movement il 
the long-dated Government Loans and an early schemt 
for converting the whole of the 5 per cent. War Loan,! 
may, perhaps, put forward some general consideratiol 
with regard to the matter which may be useful to thos 
who are considering the precise significance of the prestti 
rise in British Funds. 

Errect oF Curar Money. 

To those unacquainted with the inwardness of tht 
Money and Stock Markets, it may, perhaps, appear rathe 
strange that the rise in Government Stocks should & 
taking place at a moment when the National Account 
are in a thoroughly unsatisfactory position, when tlt 
economic position of the country as @ whole is such ast 
cause the gravest anxiety, and when we have Budgets 
showing large deficits, and when, moreover, the growthi 
Government Expenditure causes apprehensions with 
regard to the general outlook of the National Finances 
Strangely enough, however, there is a sense in which ® 
(Continued on page 838.) 
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SUNBEAM 


The Quality Car at a Reasonable Price 


For thirty years the policy of the Sunbeam Motor Company has been steadily 
directed towards the one aim—the supply of a quality car at a reasonable price. The 
first Sunbeam catalogue, issued in 1900, was an invitation to “ carriage folk” to 
consider the conveniences offered to them by the motor car. Since that date a 
generous policy of scientific research has been devoted to attaining the highest degree 
of efficiency, elegance and economy. 


A car which will be a faithful servant of the family ; which will stay with the family 
many years, giving always good service—that is the Sunbeam ideal. 


In trials of speed and endurance the Sunbeam has won many proud records ; its 
makers have originated some important improvements, and have “ tried out” every 
new invention which promised a higher standard of quality ; but never with the aim of 
producing freak types, nor of sacrificing comfort in the pursuit of a false economy. 


Special attention has been always given to the coachwork and the décor, so as to 
combine with the highest engine efficiency the note of elegance ; to make in every 
respect the Sunbeam the “Supreme” car. Thus the ownership of the Sunbeam car 
has come to be identified with the county families, the successful professional men, 
the solid business classes of the community—the people who require quiet, comfortable, 
reliable service. 


It is interesting to note the extent to which the merits of the Sunbeam car have found 
record in the literature of the day. A recent example is “ First Athenian Memories,” by 
Compton Mackenzie (Cassells, London, 1931). That famous author, in the record of 
his war services in the Balkan Peninsula—a record which has already established itself 
in critical estimation as one of the notable books of the day—devotes a whole 
chapter to praise of the Sunbeam car as his trusty adjutant in a difficult task. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie writes : 


“ That Sunbeam . . . drove me like the wind past an ambush on the road to 
Eleusis, so fast that only one bullet struck the screen . . . It drove me down to 
the Piraeus when I finally left Athens, riding in the back seat while a Royalist 
officer who had been provided to guarantee my safe conduct shivered beside the 
chauffeur, he being convinced that he would be shot from a housetop by some 
Venizelist bravo .. . It drove through summer dust which turned the occupants 
to the similitude of clay figures, through thick mud that made it look as if it had 
been dragged up from the bottom of a marsh. And all that time the Sunbeam 
never once failed for one minute to behave as if it was a car which had just 
passed its first driving test... There was only one occasion on which the 
Sunbeam refused to start immediately, and that was when some ill-wisher had 
loosened a wheel with the idea of smashing me up. But the Sunbeam was one 
too many for the rascal. It had as much sagacity as Jingle’s pointer, who 
would not pass the notice-board which said the gamekeeper had orders to shoot 
all dogs found in that enclosure. Only when the loose wheel was noticed and 
tightened up would the Sunbeam start. There may be cars to-day as good as 
that Sunbeam of what I suppose was the 1914 vintage. If there be such good 
cars, I felicitate the owners of them... I rejoice to think that I drove in it 
once to Marathon. That was the heroic setting such a car deserved.” 


There are three Sunbeam Models, 16 h.p., 20 h.p. and 25 h.p. at prices from £550 
to £1,250. Each model gives the best possible value. 

Where Sunbeam cars are required for use overseas, models are supplied embodying 
certain special modifications to suit the conditions under which they will be used. Full par- 
ticulars will be supplied by our Export Department. 

The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Ltd., Moorfield Works, Wolverhampton, invite the 
courtesy of your inquiries, and will seck by every means to serve your convenience. 
London Showrooms : 12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 836.) 

to a point the adverse conditions referred to have a 
directly stimulating effect upon British Funds and 
kindred stocks. Stagnation in ordinary commercial and 
financial activities means a reduced demand for money to 
finance those activities ; the reduced demand for money 
leaves these liquid resources available for investment and 
causes the rate of interest to fall, and with the banks 
giving only trifling interest on deposits, holders of such 
deposits are impelled towards the Stock Markets. 


NARROWING AREA OF INVESTMENTS. 

Up to this point it will be seen that we have simply 
noted a general impulse driving money from trade into the 
Stock Markets. We now, however, have to note a 
further factor which narrows the probable selection of 
investments. If it should happen, as it has happened, 
that circumstances have conspired to make investors now 
lose confidence in the industrial and speculative sections 
of the Stock Markets, the area of selection will have 
been greatly contracted, and, as a consequence, the 
effect upon the stocks remaining for selection will 
probably be all the greater. A moment’s consider- 
ation will, moreover, show that there are other cir- 
cumstances which at the present moment tend to con- 
tract the area selected by the investor to an exceptional 
degree. Under ordinary conditions, when the faith of the 
investor in the more speculative stocks is shaken, attention 
is turned not merely to British Government Securities 
and Home Corporation issues, but to such stocks as India 
Loans, Australian Stocks and Prior Charges of English 
Railways, all of which come under what is known as the 
Trustee group. Political unsettlement in India, the 
financial and exchange crisis in Australia, and the 
terrible condition of staple industries in this country have, 
however, so dragged down the three groups of stocks 
as almost to bring them, for the time being, into the 
— area, and, as a consequence, the forces driving 
the investor into British Government Stocks have been 
greatly increased. 


CoNVERSION “ Tax.” 

There is another circumstance, too, which helps to 
explain the abnormal character of markets at the present 
time. It is not an uncommon experience for one country 
to be suffering from influences causing local trade 
depression and cheapness of money. At the present 
moment, however, trade depression and cheap money are 
almost world wide. Nor fs this even quite complete 
the picture or offer the full explanation of the expecta- 
tions in the stock markets at the present moment of a 
continuance of the rise in long-dated British Government 
stocks. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed that the 
Central Banks of the world are likely to co-operate for 
some time to come in keeping money rates as low as 
possible at the various centres, and, so far as this country 
is concerned, it is believed in these same quarters that 
the cheapness of money will be sufficiently pronounced 
and last for a sufficiently long period to enable the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer to convert the 
5 per cent. War Loan into some stock giving a con- 
siderably lower yield than 5 per cent. In view of all 
these present facts and future possibilities, it is argued 
that the prospects of converting. the 5 per cent. War 
Loan are sufficiently promising to make it desirable for 
holders to take time ie the forelock and exchange into 
a longer-dated Government stock even though by doing 
so they obtain a yield of only about 4} per cent., as 
compared with the present yield from the 5 per cent. War 
Loan of a little under 5 per cent. 


Points FOR CONSIDERATION. 

Having, however, dealt with the factors making for 
ease in money and a Government debt conversion 
operation, I will now refer to one-or two factors which 
make me less disposed than some other writers to speak 
very confidently of the feasibility of an early conversion 
of the 5 per cent. War Loan. According to the terms 
of that Loan, the Government cannot compulsorily redeem 
one part of the Loan but only the whole, which repre- 
sents a total of over £2,000,000,000. This means, 





therefore, that the Chancellor has two altern, 
can at any time make a voluntary offer to h 
Loan of a longer-dated obligation bearing a lower 
interest, and admittedly there are many who, if a’ 
rate were not too low, would be prepared to “a , 
exchange so as to be quite sure of there being no fun 
redemption for a number of years. Such an ps 
is possible at any time, but it will be seen that to ri 
it acceptable the Chancellor must offer fairly satisfad 
terms, and those who did not accept would be free 2 
retain their present Bonds and continue to receive 5 . 
cent. interest. To enable the Chancellor, however 
be in the position to say to holders of the 5 per “ds 
War Bonds that-if they did not accept his Patty 
terms they would be paid off at par, it would be neces 
that all other Government stocks should have been raise 
to such a level as to ensure the vast majority of thy 
5 per cent. War Bond holders accepting his offer, 4s 
the moment such an operation would not, I consid 
be possible, as Mr. Snowden could not count ona sufficieg 
number of assents to make the operation a feasible one. 


atives, 
olders of bd 


ARTIFICIAL INFLUENCEs. 

But what about the course of events during the nex, 
few months ?—for professional speculative operators yhy 
are now acquiring long-dated Government loans yy 
expecting quite an early conversion operation. Hep 
again I am inclined to think that one or two obstacly 
to an easy conversion should be borne in mind. Ty 
first is that the ease in money as brought about jy 
Central Banking co-operation is in some respects artificij 
and unreliable. In the second place, I do not belie 
that any ease in money will in itself relieve our econoni 
troubles, and if those troubles are not relieved, th 
situation, financially, politically and socially, may becom 
sufficiently serious to have an injurious effect upon even 
Government securities, however cheap money may ly 
And, in the third place, I doubt whether under a Socialistig 
régime there would be much disposition to support 
Conversion Loan. And this, remember, has nothing 
do with party politics as such. Unfortunately, thi 
Government, so far from showing any recognition ¢ 
the seriousness of the growth in the national expend 
ture, is evidently contemplating still further outlays- 
witness the defeated Education Bill and the preparation 
to erect a fresh engine of taxation in the shape of tk 
Land Tax. Doubtless much play will be made of the 
idea that a conversion operation might save some fey 
millions annually on the debt service. The point is 
however, what use would be made of the few millions 
“saved”? If they were to go in relief of the taxpaye 
there might be some hope, not merely for the taxpayer 
but for industry, which is burdened by the heay 
taxation. If, however, the millions saved on debt 
conversion were merely expended in some other direction, 
the position might easily be worse than before, as » 
many millions paid out to rentiers and added to purchasing 
“aie would pass into the control of the Exchequer 
for it is a simple statement of fact to say that up to 
the present the larger the sums which have gone frm 
the pockets of the people to the coffers of the Exchequer, 
the greater has been the industrial depression and the 
volume of unemployment. 

While, therefore, fully recognizing the forces operating 
on the gilt-edged market at the present time, and the 
extent to which they might aid a conversion operation, 
I am not prepared to assert with the confidence which 
has been expressed in many quarters that holders d 
the 5 per cent. War Loan should hasten to realize ani 
invest the proceeds of their sales in long-dated Gover 
ment securities. Artuur W. Kippy. 





Financial Notes 
THE ALLIANCE. 


The recent meeting of the Alliance. Assurance Compatj 
was rendered memorable by the fact that it marked th 
farewell speech of the chairman, Mr. C. E. Barnett, wh 


has been connected with the Board for fifty years, during the 
last eleven of which he has served in the capacity of chairmal 
Mr. Barnett was able to give a most excellent account of th 


(Continued on page 840.) 
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HOLIDAY 
TOURS 
“FTO USA 
‘ical AND CANADA 
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Have a White Star Holiday. 
(ross the Atlantic in “Big 















1€ nef Ship” comfort. Visit new cities 
IS Wy and scenery. The White Star 

way of holiday touring costs you 

only 13d. a mile. It gives you 

two weeks of health-giving sea — 
Thi voyage and accommodation con- OCEAN FARE 
ut by . taining every modern steamship FROM 
tific comfort; a cuisine world-famous 
eliex i for over 60 years—games, dancing £383 
nomic and gaiety at sea and one week 
L, the of pleasant sight-seeing ashore. TOURIST THIRD 
ecome Happy days you'll never forget. CABIN 
| even 
Y be 
alistie 
ort 4 
‘ Full particulars from White Star Offices or Local Agents. 
on of 


1 YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


tions (Incorporated in Japan.) 

- ESTABLISHED 1880. 

, Ue 

fey Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
rr Reserve Fund ; ; Yen 115,000,000 


lions Head Office. YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
ayer tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
c Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Les Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
‘VY BH Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
lebt # Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
ion, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
9 & Tokyo, Tsingtau. 
ing The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Vet, Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
r places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
0M @ application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 


ler, london Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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ch Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
of Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
nd Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
7 Deposits - - - - - £50,387,090 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
i Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
he (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
0 Bond Street : 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
NM HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
I. General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WariGut, K.B.E., D.L. 
ie ffiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 

ee 5 _(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) = 














‘Dalecarlia 
1S expecting you 


on June 23rd 


= 


Bonfires are blazing from the mountain tops. Creeping 
across the lake are innumerable boats filled to the brim 
with gaily-dressed Dalecarlians. Tall maypoles have been 
set up on the village greens. Little orchestras are tuning 
up, and men and women, girls and boys are linking hands 
for the dance. It is Midsummer Eve in Dalecarlia! A few 
minutes walk from your hotel, and you are strolling 
about in the 16th century among the throng on the green. 
Two days from the station, and you are back again in 
London. A holiday in Dalecarlia is as easy as that! 
i ' The Swedish Travel 
Bureau, 20b Coventry 
St., London, w.1; The 
ritish C Northern Ship- 


Free illustrated 
booklets and full 
particulars of  Dale- 









carlia and any other part of 
Sweden which interests you ‘ping Agency, 5 Lloyd’s Avenue, 


may be had upon request to: E.C.3; or leading travel agencies 
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Financial Notes 
/ (Continued from page 838.) 
past year’s work, and it must have given him particular 
pleasure to be able to announce that the actual net new Life 
business completed during the past year of £3,210,646, was 
the highest ever Sransacted in one year. 


A New CnHarrMan. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, 
the Earl of Midleton referred to the impending ‘resignation 
from the chairmanship by Mr. Barnett, paying a notable 
tribute to that gentleman’s services to the Alliance. A 
resolution subsequently passed carried with it a request to 
Mr. Barnett to sit for his portrait. Later in the day it was 
officially announced that Mr. Lionel D. de Rothschild, the 
deputy chairman, had been appointed chairman and that 
Mr. Barnett would continue to act as a director. The great 
name of Rothschild is inseparably connected with the Alliance, 
and I agree with the Earl of Midleton when he said that the 
shareholders and the City generally would be glad to know 
that a Rothschild is once again to fill the position of chairman. 

* * * * 


METROPOLITAN HOUSING. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Housing Corporation 
can be congratulated upon the results disclosed in the second 
annual report, the profit balance for the year being £64,049 
as compared with £56,167 for the previous year. Still 
pursuing a conservative policy the directors have placed 
£3,014 to the Mortgage Debenture Reserve Fund and £15,000 
to the General Reserve. The Ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 8 per cent. with a balance forward of just over 
£10,000. During the year the company has issued £1,000,000 
of 54 per cent. Debenture stock and £350,000 of 7 per cent. 
Preference shares, thus consolidating the Mortgage position. 
These Mortgages now stand at under £36,000 as compared with 
£373,000 a yearago. In the balance sheet the valuation of the 
properties carried out for purposes of the Debenture issue 
has been adopted and the excess shown by such valuation 
over book value provides a Capital Reserve of £263,000 out 
of which new issue expenses and discount have been eliminated 
from the balance sheet, leaving a balance of £48,375 at the 
credit of Capital Reserve Account. A consolidated statement 
of assets and liabilities of the company and its subsidiaries is 
again appended to the accounts, and this shows that the 
Debentures and Mortgages on all properties other than the 
charge in respect of the 5} per cent. Debenture stock amounted 
to only £97,975. The Cash position is also a strong one. 

* * * * 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman was 
able to state that the year 1930 proved to be a record year 
in the Life department, the net new business reaching 
£1,903,289, while the rate of interim bonus on whole life 
policies was raised to the high figure of 48s. per cent. A 
final dividend of 18s. 6d. per share, less tax, was declared, 
making 27s. per share for the year, against 26s. in 1929. 
Not the least interesting point made by the chairman, Mr. A. 
Allan Paton, was the vast extent of the insurance cover 
represented by the company’s operations. In the Fire 
department, for example, he pointed out they had given cover 
in 1900 to the extent of £433,000,000, while for last year the 
amount had grown to the huge total of £1,500,000,000. 
Marine business had also greatly increased, but, he said, a 
true comparison of Accident and other Indemnity business 
was not possible because so many new Classes of business had 
come in during the three decades. The chairman of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe then gave some very 
satisfactory figures of the Life business, indicating that the 
sums assured under policies now in force were £21,000,000 at 


= . — 
transferring £94,838 to profit and loss, the Fire Fund 
amounts to £1,250,000, or 98.1 per cent. of the pre in 
income, as compared with 94.1 per cent. in 1999 AE 
directors have recommended a final dividend of 5s, 104 Te 
share, less tax, making a total distribution for the ye. 
11s. 3d. per share, less tax. The total assets at the 
the year, including Life Funds, amounted to £12,169,966 a 
compared with £11,773,129 a year ago. "a 

* * * * 


GOVERNMENT Stocks RisE.—OTHER MARKETS Dut 

The story of the stock markets during the past week 
be told in a few words. To the accompaniment of be 
money and conversion rumours British Funds have prt. 
generally and sharply, and I deal in a separate article ~ [ 
the upward tendency in these stocks. Elsewhere the in 
has been dull throughout, and in places decidedly depress 
Further liquidation from Wall Street has occasioned , 
continued decline in American securities, while Home Indu, 
trials, including Imperial Chemicals, have been a weak Market 
Speculative descriptions have shared in the general depressiq, 
though a recovery in the price of Tin has occasioned some fe 























rally in the shares of Tin Mining companies. A. W.K. 
ee — 
COMPANY MEETING. 
ae 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE : 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. : 
a aaa ad ° 
MR. COLIN CAMPBELL’S SPEECH. 

THE annual general Court of The London Assurance was held 
Wednesday last at 1 King William Street, London, E.C, $) 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the Governor) said that the pro. 

gress made last year in the Life Department was most satisfactory, 
The premium income, apart from single premiums, showed q§ re 
increase of £40,682, and the Fund increased by almost half a millin § | wit 

sterling. The claims were unusually small. The rate of interg 
earned was £5 8s. 2d. per cent. compared with £5 9s. 3d. in th [Quem 


previous year. Consistently good progress had been made t ‘ 
out the past quinquennium. The Life Assurance Fund had increas 
by nearly 50% and now amounted to £6,401,293. New Assuranoy 
had been completed for a total of nearly £9,000,000 after deducting 
reassurances, and over 12,000 new policies had been issued. Thy 
participating policyholders in the old series received a bonus equive. 
lent to a cash distribution of 55% of the whole term premiuy 
paid during the quinquennium, and the policyholders in the 19]] 
series received a compound reversionary bonus at the rate ¢ 
£2 5s. per cent. per annum as against £2 in 1926, the bonus ¢ 
55 per cent. to the policy-holders in the old series comparing with 
45 per cent. five years ago. Those results had been arrived a 
after assuming a rate of interest of 2} per cent. against 3 per cent, 
previously. Intermediate bonuses would be payable at the ful 
rates on all policies which became claims during the current quin 
quennium 1931-35, however recently they might have been effected, 
The lower rate of interest assumed had resulted in substantially 
strengthening the reserves, the actual amount of the increase being 
£282,000, and £112,960 had been carried forward to the next 
valuation. The share of the profit taken by the shareholder 
would be £20,000 a year during the next five years instead of 
£12,500 during the past quinquennium. 
FrrE AND MARINE ACCOUNTS. 


The Fire Account had been a disappointment, their large American 
business, with a decline of about £150,000 in premium incom, 
having shown a loss of £27,000. The results in their home depart 
ment and in the general foreign field had, however, been satisfactory. 
The Fire fund at the end of the year amounted to £1,250,00), 
being 98.1 per cent. of the premium income against 94.1 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Notwithstanding a smaller fire profit than they usually expectel, 
he was confident that their organization was such that it would 
quickly respond to any general revival in trade conditions. 

The progress made in the Marine Department in each of the 


wi 








two preceding years continued, and it looked as if it was onc 
again definitely on a profit-earning basis. They might have to 
face disappointments in the future, and they still had a long way 
to go before it could be said that premiums on all classes of risk 
were adequate, but at the moment it looked as if the long perio 
of losses had been arrested. The premium income, at £946,548, 
was greater by £32,000 than in 1929, and the Marine Insurance 
Fund of £895,415 represented 94.6 per cent. of the premium income, 
which compared with a ratio of 91.8 per cent. at the end of 192. 
It was their desire to work up the Marine Fund to a figure at least 
equal to the premium income, and to do this from the profits 0 
the account, but this year they had taken £35,983 from the account 
to the profit and loss account, which was £10,000 less than the 
interest credited to the account. After this transfer tho Funl 
represented 94.6 per cent. of the premium income, or 3 per cett. 
more than a year ago. 

The Accident Account had suffered from conditions in the United 
States similar to those of the Fire Department, and the reinsurance 
contracts to which he alluded a year ago had also affected the 
account. The results in the home field had been favourable, but 
not those elsewhere. The reserves in the aggregate were fully 
maintained, having regard to the reduction in premium income. 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted- L 


the present time, as compared with £8,000,000 in 1900. 
* * * * 
CRITERION RESTAURANTS. 

When the general depression of trade, and not least the 
depression in the Metropolis, is considered, the latest report 
of Criterion Restaurants, Limited, covering the year to 
March 3ist last is a satisfactory one. The profit for the year 
of £41,520 was practically identical with a year ago, and the 
directors are able to maintain the dividend of 123 per cent., 
less tax, placing a further £8,000 to reserve and carrying 
forward a slightly higher amount to the new year. 

* * * 























Lonpon ASSURANCE. 

The annual report of the London Assurance Company 
shows that for the year ended December 31st last new 
assurances were granted in the Life department for £2,373,650. 
The net premium income amounted to £608,101, while the 
total income of the department from all sources was £943,955. 
Interest earned was at the rate of £5 8s. 2d. per cent., while 
at the end of the year the Life Fund amounted to £6,401,292, 
being an increase of £499,326. In the Fire department, after 
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PREBENDARY CARLILE, C.H., 
Founder and Hon. Chief Sec. of the 


letion of ‘Seven Years’ 


@ FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


D.D., 
hurch 
Army, received a Sixth Star for his uniform 
in May, 1924. Each Star denotes the com- 
Church Army 
Work. A Seventh Star was presented to 


him by the Duchess of York on May 7th. 
Some of the activities 
leadership are indicated here. 


Gifts welcomed by Preb. Carlile, C.H., 
D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


inspired by his 














This year why not 
treat your lawn mow- 
ings, leaves, pea and 
bean haulm, eto. In 
a few months you can 
have a plentiful supply 
of rich organic 
manure. Remember 
that 1 cwt. of ADCO 
makes from 2—3 tons 
of manure. 


YOUR CORN AND 





SEED DEALER 
STOCKS “ADCO.” 
ADCO ACCELERA- 
THETIC FARMYARD MANURE TOR, for use with 
FROM GARDEN REFUSE 28lbs., 4/6; 5élbs., 


8/-; 1 cwt., 15/-. 


ARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs., 6/3; 56lbs., 11/65 
evans Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 











ty 22/0 ; 
vith order. Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more, (Above prices do not 
apply in Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55. HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


J 





DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“ CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Bullet 
used. 
Approved and used by 


H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 


PATENTEES & MANFRS,: 1928 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 














A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 


OF 


SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 
who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 
charity. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 3), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand ? 














THE SEASON 


For summer weddings a good book is a gift which will give 
lasting enjoyment, whether it be a book in a Fine Binding, 
a Private Press Book, or a Rare Book. And for summer 
reading carry with you the light pocket editions, of which we 
f can send you lists. 
All kinds of Books for Holidays—Maps, Guide Books, Road 
Books—are kept in stock. 
AN EXHIBITION OF BOOKS FROM THE 


S. FISCHER-VERLAG, 


of Berlin, is now on view on the Second Floor. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 

















A NEW BOOK, “PEMBROKESHIRE,” 
by A. G. BRADLEY. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Price 6d. from leading Booksellers or by post from the Supt. of the 
Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2 (no 
charge for postage). 























_ IMPERIAL CANCER 
_ RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 
The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
. the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
isease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 

















| Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 








£1000 





No shareholders. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
pay ment of 

£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ~~ we ae 
£41, 2? 9? 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA ws 
; (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) a) BATE. 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 2, "BATE. 
SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA West_End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, | BATH. 
Paid-up Capital wee ate weet wee wee 4,500,008) | A BELFA 
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at Reduced Return Fares, LIBERTY’S 


Also Cruises to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 
from London. 13-14 days. 


Write for full particulars to 


Head Office: 
8 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W.1, 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 








«BRM 
NEW CURTAIN FABRICS > [ 3% 












MODERN DESIGNS | BLAK 

FROM » BOGN 

48 INS A : DOU 

wide 5/11 Yarp | BOUR 

Patterns Free Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, Wie Hy 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMIT 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Isea 


BRIG 
BRIG 





£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4854 BRO! 
(together £8,850,000); eserve_ Liability of Proprietors, £8,0000y 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australia Wy 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANG BR 

are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSIN® BUD! 
yi es hg for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained qi ] 
application. q 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventnes at 815, 
































& AFTER DINNER. THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, | CAL 

By Rupotrx Besier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturdy, | CAL 

in making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, ‘ - 
a 

eo “DYMUTH” 2-11 E: 

i 

and all pests that pre | | «CHE 

Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH Sia be oe 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. CHT 

CLA 

CLE 

COE 

Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements co 
CR 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


Hydro. 





sive ; others at lower rates. 


SS Britain’s Greatest 
For health, comfort and pleasure. 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


RACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Edge of Put CRI 
AP Cent. heating. Running water bedrooms.—(ma DE. 
Court, Queens Road. ’Phone 2818-9. D0 


270 





Prospectus free. 








BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 


SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent cow ® DR 








z ) 
A comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





\HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
C ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





NROWBOROUGH (Sussex)—BEACON HOTEL, 

J) Quiet comfort. Finest quality food, all modern con- 
veniences. Individual requirements studied. Apply. 
MANAGERESS, or ’phone Crowborough 5. 


YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
C polo. Every comfort. Excel, table.—COLLETTs, 
Hill 9, Cheltenham, 





Cleeve 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 





TORQUAY. 
OSBORNE 
HOTEL 


Perfectly situated. 
Absolute Rest and Quiet. 


Illustrated Tariff from 
Manager, S. P. Paul. 












h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Sumy, B 
—Apply for list “A,” stating requirements, to i» & DU 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. DU 


rFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Phia DU 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above s 
A.A, and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 











FPORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, & 
_ ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hd 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ai 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apy 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655, 
















rF\OTNES.—_SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Da 
1st Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, huntig 













| 





Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 








shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’Phone: Totnel 
7 HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street! 








Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


q ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns. ‘Phone 311. 


er nae CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
water & radiatorsin bedrms. Lift, Nt. porter,’Phone 4071, 





EFORMED 








STREET ,W, 1, 


INNS, 

Ask for a List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
IOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LrpD. 
P. R. H. A., LtD., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





\ Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Tbh 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 dail). 
Baths free. No tips. H.& c. water all bedrooms. 






CaP ak Pad Pa ek Ed rt re Et 
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ge oe to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1% 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakias 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weckly. With dinner, 6s, 6d, 
2 guineas weekly. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the “ Spectator.” 
H They are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 
dually to enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers 


It is our intention 


will in future be guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel 
Manager. In the case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through 


\UERDEER.—CALEDONTAN. 
Merionethshire).— 

ABERDO VEY TREFEDDIAN. 

speRYErW ETH. .—QUEEN’S 


frEMORE nero shire).—AVIEMORE. 





BABA COMBE (Torquay ).—BABBACOMBE 


oe (N. Wi ekea).—C —CASTLE. 
oe 
aE -ON-SEA (i 


—PULTENEY. 
SATs —ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 


aa —_GRAND CENTRAL. 
BETTYS-Y-COED.—ROYAL OAK. 
att RE —WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-S SS 

Loa OVELLY (between).— 
BIDEFO HOOPS INN. 


| BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 


" BRMINGHAM.— 
| BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
) BLACKPOOL._IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
: Y (Norfolk).—BLAKENEY. 
 BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
' BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH 
3 HYDRO. 
' BOURNEMOUTH.—_BRANKSOME TOWER. 
| BRAEMAR.—FIFE ARMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL ALBION. 
BROADSTAIRS (near).—KINGSGATE 
CASTLE. 


(Hants).—_GRAND 
MARINE. 





BUDE. 
 BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.— 
| BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT 
: NORTHERN. 
_ BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA. 
| BUXTON.—SPA. 
» (CALLANDER (Perths.).—_DREADNOUGHT. 
| CALLANDER (Perthshire).— 
é PALACE (late Hydro). 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
| CANTERBURY.— 
' CARDIFF.— 


' CARLISLE.— 
' CARNOUSTIE.—BRUCE. 
| (ASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
_ CHEDDAR.— 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER. —— 
CHURCH STRETTON.— 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CLEVEDON. —— 
CLOVELLY.— 
COBHAM (Surrey). —OLD CEDAR HOUSE. 


COLWYN B 
CRIEFF. | DRUMMOND DA ARMS. 
MER .— 


CRO 
(ROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. 
DEAL 


DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 

DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS. 

DUBLIN (I.F.S.).— 

DULVERTON (W. Somerest).— 
DUMFRIES.— 


EAMONT BRIDGE A ongal —-CROWN. 
EASTBOURNE.—HYDRO 
EAST GRINSTEAD.— 
_ EDINBURGH.— 
| EDZELL (Forfarshire). —PANMURE. 
E ——ROYAL CLARENCE. 
EXMOUTH.—__MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.— 
| FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
FILEY (Yorks).— 
TOLKESTONE. = 
FOWEY.— 

















FRINTON-ON-SEA.— 
- GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). —GAIRLOCH. 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).—GLENEAGLES. 
GLENELG G (Inverness-shire).—GLENELG. 


the post as usual. 


GORLESTON-ON-SEA.— 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE. 
phe eat ‘C. I.).— 
UILDFORD.—SHALFORD PARK. 





GULLANE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASLEMERE.— 
HASTINGS.— 
HEREFORD.— 


HINDHEAD.— 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HOVE.—ALEXANDRA. 








FREE ADVICE 


ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is 
conducted solely for your benefit. If, 
therefore, you propose taking a sea- 
cruise this summer or any other form of 
holiday, let your difficulties be solved in 
advance by the Travel Manager. You 
can write to him in full confidence, and 
you will be placed under no obligation 
either to book tickets or to accept any 
suggestions he may offer. Many hun- 
dreds of our readers have already written 
to show their gratitude for the really 
useful advice given them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 


99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 





NEXT WEEK— 


If you propose visiting Scotland this 
year, make sure of your copy of the 


SCOTTISH NUMBER 


by ordering in advance. 





ag = 
ILFRACOMBE.— 
ILKLEY (nr.)—BEN RHYDDING GOLF. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

ISLES OF SCILLY.— 
JERSEY (C.I.).— 
KESWICK.—BORROWDALE. 
KILLARNEY (I.F.S.).— 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
aaa RANNOCH.—DUNALASTAIR. 


LEAMING GTON ‘SPA. — 
LINCOLN 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— —BEACH. 
LIVERPOOL.— 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—PEN-Y-GWRYD. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.— 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAKE. 
LLANGOLLEN.— 
LLANWRTYD WELL ~—y 
LONDON.—HOWARD, Norfolk St., WC. 2. 
LONDON.—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 




















GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 


LONDON.—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 


LOWESTOFT.— 


LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MINEHEA 


D.— — 
MONTROSE it F rorfarahire). —BENTS. 
MORECAMB: 
MULLION. MULLION © COVE. 
NAIRN (Inverness-shire) —_GOLFVIEW. 
NAIRN (Inverness.).—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE 


DONARD. 
NEWQUAY.—VICTORIA. 
NORWICH 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OBAN.—STATION. 
OXFORD.— 
PADSTOW.— 
PAIGNTON.—REDCLIFFE. 
FAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PEEBLES.— 
PENARTH.— 
PENZANCE.— 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
PERTH.—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.— sient PALACE, 
PLYMOUTH.— 
PORTRUSH.— 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSS-SHIRE.—GAIRLOCH. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—G. NORTHERN. 











ROTTINGDEAN.—TUDOR CLOSE. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANDREWS.— 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— — 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & & CASTLE. 
SALISBURY.—OLD GEORGE. 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey.).—_SELSDON 


PARK, 
SCARBOROUGH.— 
SEAFORD.— 
SEATON (S. Devon).— 
SELKIRK.—COUNTY. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).— 
SHANKLIN (I.0.W.).— 
SHAP (Westmoriand)—SHAP WELLS. 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk).— 

SBURY.— 


SHREW Z — 
SIDMOUTH.— 
SKEGNESS.— 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 
po apa SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 








TAUNTON. 
TAVISTOCK. — 
TENBY ( Pembrokeehire). —IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY. 
THURLESTONE (Ss. Devon).— 
TINTERN (Mon.).—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND 
TORQUAY.—HYDRO. 
TORQUAY.—OSBORNE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TROON.—MARINE. 


E WELLS.— 

TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 

aie (1.0.W.).— 
ARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA. — 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 
WEYMOUTH 
WHITBY. — 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL. 
WINDERMERE.— 
WOODLAND SPA.— 
WORTHING.— 
YELVERTON (Devon). on).—DEVON TORS. 








—_—— 





YORK.— 





a 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Two Shillings per une te te averages 36 teter.)| THE STUPENDOUS RIS ARSE OF ae 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26: and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than 
Tuesday of each week. 


OOTP LSA 8. POA, 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS (ENGLAND) BILL. 











To secure for food animals slaughtered in the 20,000 
private slaughterhouses of England the benefits already 
conferred upon cattle and sheep by the Slaughter of 
Animals (Scotland) Act, 1928, will you assist by writing 
to your Member of Parliament asking him to support 
Lt.-Col. T. C. R. Moore, C.B.E., M.P., in urging the 
Government to give facilities for the passage of the 
English Bill? 

The 91st Annual Report of the Scottish 8.P.C.A., 
with full particulars of this Bill and a host of other 
topics, will be sent gratis on application to LYNDESAY 
G. LANGWILL, C.A., Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


rl 


IMPERIAL 

1D Aree Pl | YJ 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
‘under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
brate animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8—11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 
KIN G GHORGH HOSPITAL 

For LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 

No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 

“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’”—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Communications to 
S'™R CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 

















yaRADICATE DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 


young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a_ Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


{VAST END MISSION.—Please help us to give 15,000 

‘4 poor children a day in the country or at the seaside 
this summer. Cost 2s. per day per child. Also to send 
500, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30s. each. Tired-out Mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


PERSONAL 


i. and dressing-room and large sitting-room, with 

board, service, &c.,in lge house in beautifulcountry, 
Sussex. Sea 4 miles. Garage or hire of car. Ref. ex- 
changed. Profits for two homeless children.—Box 1675. 


JOVERTY IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and ks for the children needed.— 
. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, EK. 1. 


MEDICAL 


I LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Sleeplessness, 
Strokes are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. 
Descriptive booklet free from 
Drosit, 2E, 26 Sun St., London, E.¢, 2. 
Ww EN YOUR DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MASSAGE 
and Medical Electricity, apply ASSOCIATION of 
CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS (President: Sir 
Robert Jones, Bt., K.B.E., F.R.C.S.), 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1, for Chartered Masseurs and Mas- 
seuses, who undertake Massage and Electrical Treatment 
in London and Provinces. Museum 9701. 9.30 to 5.30, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


i 






































NAKN MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
‘4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly — 
GRANT & GRAY (CL), * Victori Street. <.W.1 
| EADERS of the Spectator, wishing to augment 
their income are invited to communicate with 
Box No. 1669, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 2. 
JART-TIME services of capable secretary available, 
with office and typist. for a society. Box 1672. 











ADY requires post as Warden, Bursar or House 


GRANDEUR 
OF THE ROCKIES 


The sublimity and vastness of the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains—a_ region 
equivalent in. size to some 60 Switzer- 
lands—will be fully realized by the 
members of the special Canadian Pacific 
7-week Tour across Canada. A fortnight 
will be spent in this domain of glaciers 
and snowfields, canyons and cataracts, 
torrents and passes, forests of firs. At 
Banff Springs, where a stay will be made, 
many good roads and bridle paths have 
been constructed, rendering accessible an 
unequalled number of view points and 
places and features of special interest. 
Visits will be made to far-famed Lake 
Louise, one of the most beautiful spots 
in the world, Emerald Lake, Moraine 
Lake, Kicking Horse Pass, Yoho Valley. 
Then to the Pacific Coast, Vancouver, 
Victoria. 

The itinerary of the tour also includes 
Winnipeg, the Prairie Cities, Sudbury, 
Toronto, Niagara, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quekec, etc. Tour mémbers will ke 
accommodated at the finest hotels, and 
the journey will be undertaken in a 
special train of the highest standard 
equipment, including Sleeping Cars of 
the latest type, Library, Observation Car, 
etc. 7 days optional extension visiting 
New York, Boston, etc. Delightful Ocean 
Crossing, leaving Liverpool on July 24 
by the magnificent ‘Duchess of York,”’ 
traversing the short sea route; then the 
enchanting 1,000 mile cruise along the 
scenic St. Lawrence Seaway. Inclusive 
Fare. Unity of management throughout. 
Also a number of Short Tours to Eastern 
Canada — Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Niagara, New York. 

Special Booklet (in Colours) from A, R. Swain, 
General P. Agent, C. di Pacifie, 62-65, 


Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1, 
or local agents everywhere. 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


( {ORNWALL 
J Ses 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
to teach Science throughout the Scho ol. 

Applicants should hold an Honours degree in Botany, 
with subsidiary subject Chemistry, and should he 
trained or have some experience. Ability to help with 
games or Physical Training would be a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Head Mistress on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope, and should be returned to her not 
later than June 5th, 1931. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
May 19th, 1931. 


| ligiaiag UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


(University of South Africa.) 
WILLIAM HUDSON CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 








Applications, with copies of testimonials and birth 
and medical certificates, are invited for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS. 

The Professor appointed will work in Durban and 
will assume duties in March, 1932. 

Salary £900 per annutna, 

£65 allowed for passage. 

Further details can be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom all applications should be sent not later than 
July 15th, 1931. 

WEBSTER, STEEL & CO. 
9 St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C, 3. 


kR* FYLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 





Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR 
OF MATHEMATICS at Raffles College, Singapore. 
Applicants, who should be between. the ages of 25 and 
35, should have a First Class Honours Degree in 
Mathematics of a British University and experience as 
Lecturer or teacher. Applicants holding a Second Class 
Honours Degree will also be considered. Salary, $850 
per mensem, rising by annual increments of $30 to 
31,000 (£1,190 per annum, rising by £42 to £1,400), plus 
temporary allowance of 10 per cent. to single men and 
20 per cent. to married men. It is probable that the 
rates of temporary allowance will be reduced at an 
early date. Appointment on a three years’ agreement 
in the first instance. Free first class passages.—Further 
particulars and forms of applicatiou may be obtained on 
application in writing to the DIRECTOR OF 
RECRUITMENT, Colonial Office 2 Richmond Terrace, 





4 Mistress, 


Excellent testimonia!ls.—Lox 1673. 


Applications will be received up to M ; 
ior a part-time ASSISTANT. LECTUR Sum 8 
HISTORY, the holder of which will haye o ar iy 
of supplementary Tutorial Class work in hein 
cognate subjects. “Salary as part-time Assigtgo% 
turer: £160 a year.—Further particulars mt ae 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, The Universit may te 
to whom applications should be addressed, Ys Leedy 


7s ee OF LONDoy 





A Course of Two Lectures on “TA METH 
STATISTIQUE ET SES APPLICATIONS er 
SCIENCE DES AFFATRES ” will be given (in 
by PROFESSOR LUCIEN MARCH (6f the ine 
Statistiyue de l'Université de Paris) at THE Torn’ 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, aye 
W.C, 2) on TUESDAY AND THURSDAY, juyp 
and 4th, 1931, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture thee 
will be taken by Sir William H. Beveridge, K.C,3 (ur 
B.C.L., LL.D. (Director of the London’ Schogy 
Economics). a 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLRY 
Academic Registrar 


OF BRISTOL ~ 





NIVERSITY 


The University invites applications for the CHAR 
OF EDUCATION, vacant by the Appointment oj 
Professor H M. Wodehouse as Mistress of Girton Calle 

Applications should be lodged as soon ag oasis 
(and in any case not later than June 6th) With th: 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may by 


obtained. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 

Secretary and Acting Registrar, 
W OMAN GRADUATE Needed to join Stat g 
Missionary Settlement for University Wome 
Bombay, this Autumn, Salary, Rs. 150 a month plas 
board residence (equal to £180 a year). Experience of 
educational or social work essential.—aAll _particulsy 
may be obtained from SECRETARY, M.S.U.W., Room? 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, $.W.1. | 





ee 

ART EXHIBITIONS 
“ ENGLISH ECHOES.” 
h New Paintings by RICHARD SICKERT, ARA 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. Sat,1p-) 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


iW ENGINEERING TRALNING (0, 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Raj. 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculyy 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ exp. 
tience with training in administration. Appointmeny 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted tyr 
Probationary term. Syllabus f:om HEAD-MASTER. 


‘Oyen 9 FORK GIRLS.—tirls of good educatin 

receive practical training at the Central Employ. 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa. 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 month 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping 
committee procedure, oflice routine, foreign lang 
&e. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Rossel 
Sauare, W.C.1 


TFYRAINING FOR SOCIAL WOK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almonen, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Coune 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few 
bursaiies available for suitable candidates.—Full pr 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


LeCTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
gy EDUCATLONAL INSTITUTE, COL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
§.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL,  COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairma: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal. Miss E. 2. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Educatio 
apply to the SECRETARY, 
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OF LONDOY, 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘ KNOWING AND 
ITS PLACE IN NATURE” will be given by PR0- 
FESSOR A. 0. LOVEJOY, M.A., LL.D. (Professor 
Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimor), 
at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, N.W.1) 0 
MAY 27th, 28th and 29th at 5.15 p.m. At the Fint 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Beatrice 
Edgell, D.Litt., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology in the 
University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8S. J. WORSLEY, 

Academic Registrar. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
A DVICEK ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on th 
Px CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 5 
given free of charge by Messrs. GABBITAS, THRIN 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 189). 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 
SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ail 
WO advice concerning the most suitable establisnmen's 
will be given free of charge to parents stating thet 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0301 (2 lines. 

















Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 





Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
chools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 
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pOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
080° TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
K J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
Mest®. 7 yest Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
edge of Oe CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
wt ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
MREXTORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
TU The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

&J PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect. 

s London, B.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


————_—— 
poYs’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TDENHAM SCHOOL. — Entrance Scholarship 
\ examination June 4th-6th. One scholarship 0: 
30, two of £60, and others of less amount will be offered 
0 bo under 15 on May ist.—Further particulars from 
the HRAD-MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 
=——— 
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é SaNLeE! 
SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


¢70—£50 A YEAR. 


EXAMINATION - JULY IS5¥ AND 2ND 
Entries Close June 24th. 


Ave Limit 14 years on July Ist, 1931. 


APPLICATION FROM THE 
REV. D. G. LOVEDAY, HEADMASTER. 


FORMS 





ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY oF MANCHESTER, 
founded by the Socicty of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
modern university, For particulars as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Prineipad, @. A. SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 
J btuHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—An 
Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
30 to 80 guineas) takes. place annually in March. 
Jeighton Park is a Public School in which physica! 
training on the Danish System, Sconting and organised 
leisure pursuits take the place of @.T.C. activities. Fees 
150to 180 guineas per annum.—Vor particulars apply to 
the Head-Master, E. B. Casti®, M.A., Oxon. 
pmes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
Examination will be held on Jane 9th, 10th and 
lith for three entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
(inclusive fees £114).—For particulars apply to the 
H®AD-MASTER. 
AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD,—At least one 
il vacancy for CHORISTERS in September 
Education in the College School Competition Tuesday, 
Jane 23rd.-——-For details write to DEAN Or DIVINITY. 
1T. BERS SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—-A Scholarship 
‘ Examination will be held on June 4th, Sth, 6th 
for the award of two £100 Scholarships and six Exhibi- 
tions,—For particulars apply the HEAD-Mas@ER, School 
House, St. Bees, Cumberland. 
YTRAMONGATE SCHOOL, 
) (Founded by Friends, 16938.) 
This Schoo! offers to Boys, 8 to 18, a careful Education 
for life, with emphasis on character training. Separat 
houses. On the fringe of the Lakeland Felis.—For 
Prospectus, particulars of Bursaries, &e., apply T. | 
Green, M.A.. Bose, Head-Master 
T HE KING’S Woo, BE L‘Y. 
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The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place on Tuesday, July J4th and Wednesday, July 15th, 
next.—Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
( FFICIAL PUBLIC and “PREP” SCHOOLS 

CAREERS (every possible career covered). Public 
Schools Year Book, 42nd Ed., Ms, 3d., post free. 
DraNE, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 




















“CRUISING! 


By the world famous cruising liner 


“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


OU will revel in the novelty and 

superb comfort of life on board the 
finest Cruising Liner m the World! A 
triumph of British shipbuilding, she is 
planned exclusively for Luxury Cruising 
and boasts countless details for your 
Comfort, Wonder and Delight. Superb 
Cuisine and Service. 
TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
June 13th — 13 days from 20gns. 
To Ulvik, Eidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandals- 
naes, Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, Olden, 


Loen, Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen. 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 


June 27th — 13 days from 20gns. 


To Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, Eidfjord, 
Ulvik, Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, 
Copenhagen, Gothenberg. 
For full particulars of these and other 
forthcoming cruises apply: 
THE BLUE STAR LINE 
3, Lewer Regent Street, London, S.W. 1, 
(Gerrard 5671.) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist 
Agents, 








| tormsassured. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS invited forward MSS. all descriptions for 
44 publication. Fiction specially required. £75 in Cash 
Prizes for Poems and Short Steries. Advice and cata- 
logues free.—STOCK WELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London 
I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare. 

4 hours profitable, booklet free-—RkGENT INSTI- 
TeETE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 
| tt hia Ma 4) PEWPriling careiuily& proinpuy executed, 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
tc egeag MASSEY, Literary Agent. oor. _cories, 

XU &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
oo ATLUON undertaken from French and Gerr an 

by lady of experience 2nd long residence abr ad. 
Also typewriting —E. BAYLY, Werndriw, Lampeter. 
Wha igs nt MSS. Is. 1,000 words ; Carbons 2d. 

RULE, 12 Shaitesbury Rd, Beckenham, BEC, 1044. 


£225) ()A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
ae) L.C.A, pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
ost? Sixcimen Lesson and “ Guide S” free from 
Londen College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LID. of 
/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, $.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 


ks TO LET, &e. 

) HY not live within a 1d."bus fare of Bond Street ? 
| Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms 


TRAVEL 
N ORWAY.-—-Fiords, glaciers, Viking ships and Eskimo 
4 exhibits.—-Select, party conducted by University 
naturalists and geographers.— Particulars (with booklets 
and maps) from Hon. SEc., Educational Travel Associa- 
tion. “Noddfa,”,Wistaston, Cheshire. (Send 2}d. stamp.) 


CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 
USTRIAN TY ROL.— Mountains, pines; sun, peace 
4 Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stubal 
RIDELBERG.—English woman, married German, 
invites Paying Guests or Students of German. 
House finely situated between river and wooded hills. 
All sports available. Refined comiort and moderate 
Englishreferences.-- Apply Mrs. MULLER, 
13 Aue, Heidelberg. 
UChaNE.—Hotel beau-Kivage. On take. ist class 
4 wodern. Ine. terms fr. 12s. 6d. Early seas.-C. Gicrr, 
| UCERNE.— Hotel Cecil. Opposite Kursaal. Modern 
4 Comfort. Dancing. Ris. 5frs. Pension fr. 14 frs. 
-PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. The 
s Spiez. Moderate prices 
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most up-to-date in 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

















is LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, ridin 
swimming ;. excellent health record ; individual care 
>cholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPATS. 

. i DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEN, 





Boarding School on modern publie school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucre" A M+‘aMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 











120 


IRs 


gtong S (Worcestershire) by return of Vost 
4 Sample 120 buds, 6s. 3d. ; 60 buds, 3s. 3d. 5 on 
each week for 6 weeks, 3ls. 6d ; 60 for 6 weeks, 
Doctors order it.--ernp, Asparagus Grower, 8 Church 
Road, Hampton, Evesham, 
yO ROY Oatmeal made from the cream-of Scotch 
Oats, which are acknowledged to be the fines6 
Oats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 3/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


I IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Pilates (not vulcanite), &e, Any conditions; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.— BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxiord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove), 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VROFTON GRANGE SCHOOL, 
Near Orpington, Kent. 

(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. Brarp, M.A.Oxon. (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head Mistress of Putney High School). 
A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health; edneation on modern 
lines ; preparation for all examinations. 
JASTBOURNE.-—Pre- War Fees to meet present cori- 
‘4 ditions. First-class Home School, recognized 
B. of E—Apply Principat, Granville House. 
FELIXSTOWR LAD [Lis COLLEGE. 














SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and two Music 
Scholarships (varying from £60 to €30) will be awarded 
on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held during 
the First Week in July. Preference will be given to 
candidates between 12 and 15 years of age. Girls over 
15 may compete, but a higher standard of work will be 
expected. Special papers for those under 12. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter in 
September. 

ENTRY 
SECRETARY. 


FORMS may be obtained from the 
Last date for returning forms May 31st. 
IGHFIELD, OXNHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schoo 
for Girls, Tele.: ‘‘ Watford $16.” 
St. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.— Recognized by 
WO the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—-Principal : Miss WHEELER. 
S'; PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
iN BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 











The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 7, 8, 9. These 
scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition 
fees, Application should be made to the High Mistress 


JLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
‘4 lessons EXTEMPOR E SPEAKING (Parliament, Bar, 
janquet). srochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 
THO PARENTS going Abroad.— Certificated Masseuse 
| takes complete charge of children over 7—declicate 
Educational facilities. 





of otherwise. Sussex coast. 


Box 1674. 

W EST SOMERSET.— Artist, with really comfortable 
house and garden, invites pupil guests for Water 

colour Class in June or July. Inclusive terms.— 

Box 1671, Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 











SCHOOL FOR DISPOSAL 
EAD of large Pre-preparatory School for Boys and 
Girls, in very good district of London, wishes to 
find suitable suecessor.— Box 1676, 


GPA FREATHENT 
At HOME 
cures PEHEUMAPISM fer g00d. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespeens. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 














atthe School. The last day for the registration of candi- 
dates is Saturday, June 20th, 


(Membcr of British Spas Federation) 


PUBLICATIONS 


“ ZYHRIST DOWN EAST,” by R. G. Burnett (160 

pages). The wonderful story of the East End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redeeming 
grace. Post free for 2s. 9d., from the Rev. F. W. 
Chudieigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, "3. 1. 


Secure your copy now, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
As. ELATION TO LOVERS of real ‘Turkish 
ya Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,060 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J, FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 
99 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaceos : every pipeful an indescribable plea- 

sure: 12s. 4d. per 4 lb. tin, post extra. 
UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE trom J. Drake, 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford. Samples free. 
fo SALh.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
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2s, 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ’’ Union 
I Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
HoWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheflield. ‘Tins 1s. 6d,, 
23. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
f Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sené 
free —HeENryY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
TOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
' coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring : big profits. 
RAINBow PoTreRyY Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
YTONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
5 & Hotmes Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 


various sizes; 2 List free.— 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 
Chaucer 


2s. net 

“An eminently readable and satisfying piece 
of criticism.”-—The Alorning Post. 

“A great man’s modest tribute to a master 
mind.”—The IVestern Mail. 
“There will be a = general 
Mr. Masefield’s ‘ Chaucer.’ ” 
—The Observer 


Crown 8vo. 





welcome for 


A. C. SEWARD 


Plant Life through 
the Ages 


With 141 illustrations 
Royal 8vo. 


This book is primarily intended for the 
general reader, who will find his enjoyment 
of plants greatly increased by some know- 
ledge of the plant world during successive 
periods of geological history. 


30s. net 


JAMES GRAY __ 
Experimental 
Cytology 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25s. net 
Ready May 26 


Tn this book an account is given of recent 
experimental research, and an. attempt is 
made to correlate the physical structure of 
the living cell with its biological properties. 
A summarized account of -pretoplasmic 
structure and of the relationship between 
the cell and its environment should be of 
use to workers in many fields of biology. 





F. S. C. NORTHROP. 


Science and First 
Principles 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
The aim of this book is to determine what 
contemporary scientific discoveries in many 
different branches of science reveal and 
what all this means for philosophy. 




























































































New CAMBRIDGE 
Books 





[May 23, 1931, 


——_____ 
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T. R. GLOVER 


The World of the 
New Testament 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A book which will help any reader of the 
New Testament to realize something of the 
society in which the Early Church found 
itself, 


A. F. WEBLING 


Something B d 

A Life Story 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

Ready May 29 
An autobiography of a country parson, who 
began life as a clerk in the city. It is an 
honest record of a spiritual pilgrimage. 
It gives an intimate picture of Anglo- 
Catholicism at its best and worst. 


W. W. BUCKLAND 
The Main Institu- 
tions of Roman 
Private Law 




















This work is intended to replace the author’s 


Elementary 


Private Law, now out of print, but it is i 
not a second edition of that book. 
more systematic in plan and it aims at 
giving a_ general | 
institutions of the Law and their under- | 


lying notiot 


FREDEGOND SHOVE 


Christina Rossetti 
A Study | | 


Crown 8vo. 
This short sketch of Christina Rossetti’s HI 


personality and work has been written by 
another poet of distinction to commemorate 

the centenary of her birth, which was | 
celebrated in December last year. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Demy 8vo. 


Principles 


1S: 





view 


16s. net | 





of the Roman | 





It is | 


of the different 
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